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DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 

Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther's missionaries. We 
@an secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
ws when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
trfbution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


(Iniversalist Publishing House 
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Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


The Ministers’ Meeting was held in the 
Church of the Redemption, corner of 
Boylston and Ipswich Streets, on Mon- 
day morning, Sept. 29, at 10.45. In the 
absence of President Brooks, Rev. Max 
Kapp presided. 

There were present the following minis- 
ters: Lowe, Marshall, Coons, Huntley, 
Brush, Leavitt, Hadley, Milburn, Kapp, 
Ayer, Geer, Thornton, Noble, Merrick, 
Cate, Spear, Torsleff, Emmons, Lothrop, 
Dr. Earle and Miss Kirk, also Miss Yates, 
Miss Hughes and Mrs. Chamberlain. 

After a devotional service conducted 
by Dr. Harold Marshall, the secretary’s 
report was read by Rev. Eric Ayer. Dr. 
Lowe reminded those present that on 
Nov. 10 the great Universalist laymen’s 
dinner would be held in Roblin Hall, and 
urged that plans be made immediately to 
secure large delegations from all the 
churches. Dr. Huntley, as chairman of 
the Program Committee, reported that 
next Monday morning the ministers 
would join with the other ministers of 
Greater Boston in a Union Ministers’ 
Meeting at the Church of the New Jeru- 
salem on Bowdoin Street, and that there 
would be no meeting on the following 
Monday, since it will be a holiday. On 
Oct. 20, the speaker will be Dr. Etz, 
General Superintendent, who will speak of 
the International Congress of Religious 
Liberals which he recently attended, and 
also of the Good Will Tour to be conducted 
by our Universalist ministers next sum- 
mer. On Oct. 27 the speaker will be Dr. 
William Wallace Rose, who will speak on 
“What Should Our Ministers Know about 
Russia?” and on Nov. 3 Mrs. Stella 
Marek Cushing, who has made an unusual 
trip through the Balkan States, will de- 
scribe some of her experiences in these 
little-known lands. 

Rev. Ulysses G. Milburn, D. D., of 
Everett, was then introduced, and de- 
scribed graphically his visit to the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau this summer. 
He reminded us that the stage was orig- 
inally a medium of education rather than 
amusement. The Greek tragic poets 
wrote to teach; and woe to the politician 
or philosopher whom the author of the 
comedies ridiculed upon the stage—his 
career seldom survived such treatment. 
In the Dark Ages such education as main- 
tained was hidden away in the monas- 
teries. In the village parish church the 
priest was as ignorant as the people. Few 
could read or write, and among the laity 
such accomplishments were still more rare. 
Even King John signed the Great Charter 
with his mark because he was unable to 
write hisname. So the priests, wishing to 
teach their people the story of Christ and 
his redemption, invented the Miracle 


Plays, to portray his lifeand death. They - 


were made by the ignorant for the ignor- 
ant, and even in that age offended the in- 


telligent. God, the Devil, and Judas 
played the leading parts. The Devil was 
always the buffoon, but God was not sel- 
dom made ridiculous. 

Oberammergau is a thousand-year-old 
village nestling among the northern Alps. 
Three hundred years ago Europe was 
devastated by one of a series of great re- 
ligious wars. As has been the case before 
and since, pestilence followed, and in 
many lands the sweep of the Black Plague 
did not leave enough living to care for 
the dead. The plague finally reached 
Oberammergau. In accordance with the 
beliefs and customs of the time, a proces- 
sion was formed of the people, who marched 
to the church on their knees and vowed 
that if they were spared they would per- 
form a miracle play as an offering of thanks- 
giving. The townspeople fulfilled their 
vow by the first performance of the Pas- 
sion Play in the churchyard, and they 
have carried it on nearly every decennial 
since except when, as in 1870 and 1920, 
war made such a performance impossible. 

Two years before each decennial per- 
formance, a committee of twenty is chosen 
to supervise and manage the production. 
There are nearly twenty-five hundred 
people in the village and they do every- 
thing themselves. What this means may 
be realized when it is understood that this 
year there were actually 685 people ap- 
pearing on the stage itself. The perfor- 
mances were eight hours long. They 
lasted from early June till late September, 
and in addition to that the villagers per- 
formed all the other tasks incident to so 
great a production, which might well tax 
the resources of the largest metropolitan 
theater, and besides that entertained in 
their homes the tens of thousands of guests. 

The actors are chosen by vote, and from 
early winter until the first performance 
there are strenuous days and nights of re- 


hearsal. This is not all the preparation, 
however, because every winter they give 
Biblical plays such as ‘Esther’ and 


“Herod” for themselves, to train their 
group for the exacting roles of the Passion 
Play. The costumes, often of the most 
costly material, are designed and made in 
Oberammergau. While the choice of in- 
dividuals for the various major roles of 
the play is made by vote, character is 
even more determinative than dramatic 
ability. Therefore every boy and girl 
grows up dreaming of being some day the 
Christ or the Mother of God, and in three 
hundred years this expectation has af- 
fected the very faces of the villagers them- 
selves. 

In spite of all the cosmopolitan crowds 
that, especially in these later years, have 
thronged upon them, they remain simple, 
earnest, honest, and sincere. 

Music is a major part of the play, and 
they have their own choir and orchestra, 

(Continued on page 1310) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3 
3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any ether precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


ON THE TRACES OR BY THE BREECHING 


ECENTLY in some of our State Conventions 
the statement has been made that there is 
nothing to this business of church union. The 

fact is that the movement never was s>) much alive 
and growing as to-day. . 

Some speakers, looking back at their own careers, 
have described the high hopes with which they went 
into this or that conference to promote unity a genera- 
tion ago, and how those hopes have been dashed to 
the ground. 

They went on boards to promote world peace at 
the same time. World peace has not come, but are 
their hopes for world peace dashed to the ground? 

They went into conferences about that time to 
abolish slums. Slums are not yet abolished, but do 
they regard all the work they did as wasted? 

One of these speakers not long ago wittily and 
eloquently described how movements for unity are 
divisive. Attempting to get rid of eight sects we 
got thirteen new ones, or some such number. To 
appraise the significance of these figures we should 
have to measure the eight and measure the thirteen, 
and find out what really happened. 

Differentiating sharply now between unity, a 
spirit, and union, a mode of organization, we doubt 
if anybody would say that there had not been an 
enormous growth in the spirit of unity in the past 
thirty years. Churches once hostile are friendly, and 
churches once non-co-operative are working together. 
Do these speakers mean to insinuate that what really 
becomes a spirit is not bound to reflect itself in or- 
ganization? The facts are that it has been reflecting 
itself in organizations in Scotland, in England, in 
Canada, in India, in the United Statas, and in other 
countries around the world. Another fact is that 
laymen have become interested in the matter. With 
keen insight and rugged common sense they have 
looked at difficult situations that some ministers 
have been afraid to face, and have solved the prob- 
lem that bothered them by uniting churches. 

It can not be the general] situation that these men 
have been discussing. The general drift is unmis- 
takable. It must be our own church. The Univer- 
salists have not united with any other denomination 
in the past thirty or twenty or ten or five years. The 
whole thing is moonshine because it hasn’t gone over. 


There are several very good reasons why Uni- 
versalists have not become united to Unitarians or 
Congregationalists in an organic way. 

There are people who believe it better for liberal 
religion not to have such a union take place. They 
believe that Universalists separately can do more 
than they could if they were tied up with other Chris- 
tians. We do not think so. We believe they would 
be able to do much more effective work if they were 
united to, or at least federated with, other groups 
of free churches. Moreover, we believe such a fed- 
eration is coming inevitably, and we rejoice. in the 
prospect. 

There are others who dread changes and like to 
have the Universalist Church small so they can call 
everybody Tom or Dick, just as they like to shout up 
to a second-story window on Sunday morning for 
Bill to come down and open up to get them a collar 
button. This is alluring. . We like it ourselves. But 
the forces that the churches are fighting are not very 
keen to keep their own organizations small, and some 
of them manage to keep the personal touch in rather 
sizable bodies. 

We have no proposal for either union or federa- 
tion to urge upon the Universalist churches. Our 
commissions on this subject deem it wise to mark 
time. We have no comment to make just now upon 
theit activity or their inactivity. And we teel no 
especial objection to the wit, satire, eloquence, being 
leveled at union. Nor do we feel any call to embark 
on a campaign for union. 

We merely remark that the world moves on. 
In time we shall go on with it. The only choice we 
have is whether we shall travel pulling on the traces, 
or being dragged by the breeching. 

* * 


THE STARS ARE STILL SHINING 


N his article about the stars in a recent Leader 
F. C. Hoggarth tells of a man who took his 
little girl out at night for the first time on a 
brilliant star-lit evening, ‘‘so that she would always 
associate her first impression of night with a father’s 
hand and the light of the stars.” 

That called to mind an incident almost forgotten. 
A small boy, living in the country, was taken outdoors 
after dark for the first time on a cold, clear night 
when the stars seemed very bright and very near. 
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Clinging to his father’s hand, he looked up at them for 
a breathless moment, then waved his hand in friendly 
fashion and said, ‘‘Hullo, God!’’ 

Dazzled by the lights of the city, we forget that 
the stars are still shining. Cramped between high 
buildings, surrounded by automobiles, deafened by 
radio loud-speakers, we forget that somewhere there 
are trees, and brooks, and ferns, and hills—and peace. 

Shocked and saddened by the greed and selfish- 
ness of man, dazed by the magnitude of the problems 
of our civilization, we listen to the pessimist and the 
skeptic who tell us there is no God, until we almost 
believe them. 

But who among us us has not somewhere in the 
depths of his soul a memory of some glimpse of sur- 
passing beauty—the revelation of unsuspected riches 
in the heart of a friend, a sunset, a star-lit sky, a 
majestic mountain view, or some heartbreaking story 
of deathless love and sacrifice—when for a moment 
he knew himself so near to God he might have said 
“hullo”’ to Him? 

* * 


INSPIRED COMMON SENSE 


NCE upon a time there was a busy minister who 
journeyed often to a near-by college to give 
courses to its students in a popular subject. 

Science? Current events? Dramia? No, religion! 
And so popular, indeed, were these lectures that 
when a time came when the course could no longer be 
given, the protests by the students were long and 
loud. For, though the tired intellectuals would have 
us believe that science has destroyed religion and that 
man now relies only on himself, it is a curious fact 
that nowhere is it easier to gather an intelligent 
audience of fine young people than in the colleges— 
if only a man appears with a ringing challenge, a head 
full of common sense, and a heart touched by the 
eternal verities. 

When such a man gives us a book, therefore, it 
behooves us to accept it gratefully—though it is only 
to be expected that the cynic will look scornfully 
down his nose at such a title as “Solving Life’s Every- 
day Problems” and retort, ‘“‘Who ever did?” But 
the scoffer is soon silenced, for James Gordon Gilkey, 
pastor of the South Congregational Church of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, who is no mere dispenser of 
good advice or pious platitudes, calmly walks up to 
his problem, measures its strength and weaknesses 
for us, and then glories in the struggle that it gives 
him, conscious that strength comes with the struggle 
and that the victor is he who is spiritually uncon- 
quered. 

Probably it would be difficult to find between two 
covers a more sensible, courageous and inspiring 
philosophy than one finds in the pages of this book.* 
In simple, every-day language, Dr. Gilkey analyzes 
the things that so often warp and hamper well-in- 
tentioned human beings, and then proceeds to show 
how these problems can be solved. He reminds us first 
that we must have perspective—“When a man stands 
in front of a pebble he seems enormous. When he 
stands in front of a mountain he seems insignificant.” 


*“Solving Life’s- Everyday Problems,” by James Gordon 
Gilkey. (Macmillan. $1.75.) 


He reveals how vitally happiness depends on attitudes 
rather than on conditions, and how often a changed 
attitude alters the whole problem. He teaches the 
importance of working without strain, and shows how 
it may be done. He tells us that life should be sim- 
plified, and shows how we may reshape our own per- 
sonalities, learn to get on with others, and even stay 
eternally young. He renews our faltering courage 
by convincing us that the help we need comes “not ~ 
in any change of our external situation, any miracu- — 
lous lifting of our burden, any elimination of our prob- 
lem. Rather the help comes through a change in our 
own inner life, a restoring of our own soul. We begin 
to understand our problem and see how it can be 
solved.”” Like Paul, he reminds us of “One who is 
able to do exceedingly abundant, above all we ask or © 
think, according to the power that worketh in us.”’ 

This is the sort of book that one keeps close by, | 
on a handy shelf, and reaches for in low-spirited mo- — 
ments. It is as bracing as a fresh wind off the water 
on a sultry day. Those who have heard Dr. Gilkey — 
talk will want to own it. Those who have not had 
that privilege could have no better introduction than 
this book. 


* * 


. BEING VERSUS DOING GOOD 


HE way to make the world good,” said Francis 
Greenwood Peabody many years ago, “‘is first 
of all by being good one’s self. First character, 

then charity. First life, then love.” 

Because we believe so emphatically in the duty of 
trying to do good in the little time that is given to us 
in this world, because we are sure that the greatest 
happiness in life comes through the acts of neighborly 
kindness and good will that we are able to perform, 
and because we believe that the heart of the Christian 
religion consists in following a Master who went about 
doing good, we can afford to print the following ex- 
tract from a letter written by Henry D. Thoreau to 
Harrison Blake in 1853 when Thoreau was thirty-five 
years old. The Concord philosopher is merely saying 
what the Harvard professor said forty or fifty years 
later. Both emphasize a fundamental truth. 


ale ra an play eee Te: 


“T very rarely indeed if ever, feel any itching to be 
what is called useful to my fellow men. Sometimes— 
it may be when my thoughts for want of employment 
fall into a beaten path or humdrum—TI have dreamed 
idly of stopping, a man’s horse that was running away, 
but, perchance, I wished that he might run, in order that 
I might stop him;—or of putting out a fire; but then, of 
course, it must have got well a-going. Now, to tell the 
truth, I do not dream much of acting upon horses before 
they run, or of preventing fires which are not yet 
kindled. 

“What a foul subject is this of doing good! instead 
of minding one’s life, which should be his business; 
doing good as a dead carcass, which is only fit for ma- 
nure, instead of as a living man,—instead of taking 
care to flourish, and smell and taste sweet, and refresh 
all mankind to the extent of our capacity and quality. 
People will sometimes try to persuade you that you have 
done something from that motive, as if you did not 
already know enough about it. If I ever did a man 
any good, in their sense, of course it was something ex- 
ceptional and insignificant compared with the good or 
evil I am constantly doing by being what lam. As if 
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you were to preach to ice to shape itself into burning 
glasses, which are sometimes useful, and so the peculiar 
properties of ice be lost. Ice that merely performs the 
office of a burning glass does not do its duty.” 
* OX 
NATIONAL SELF-INTEREST AND CHIVAL- 
ROUS IDEALISM 


T is claimed by some persons that the only real, 
practical and legitimate motive for men and 
nations is self-interest. Bentham was the great 

exponent of this doctrine, and he has had many pu- 
pils in many lands, and frankest among his followers 
was the late Lord Birkenhead, who. in an address be- 
fore the Institute of Politics in Williamstown some 
time ago, told his audience in all candor that this 
was the only proper motive of life for individuals and 
nations. The necessary motive spring of human en- 
deavor is taken to be self-interest. Every man is to 
think of his own interest, and not be concerned about 
the interests of others. This is, he frankly admitted, 
“a, cynical truth”? which applies to the modern in- 
dustrial world with its “hideous competition.”’ Every 
man in such a world must consider his own interest 
first, last and always. And in like manner, this same 
cynical truth applies to the life of the nation. Self- 
interest is the nation’s true and only motive. It 
alone is strong, practical and safe. The primary and 
the only function and duty of our American Govern- 
ment is to the American people. 

If we can serve our own interests by intervention 
in the affairs of the world, then we should do so; if 
not, then we should not. If we get nothing out of 
our interest in others, then it is foolish and wrong to 
take any interest in them. Any chivalrous idealism 
in our relation to men in the world of competitive 
business, and of our nation in relation to the nations 
of Europe, is foolishness. And any man who. proceeds 
on any other motive is making a grand mistake and 
inviting tragedy. If chivalrous idealism should come 
to be the dominating motive of men and nations, then 
nothing but ruin would result. 

Now such a cynical doctrine, by whomsoever 
proclaimed and promulgated, is a direct challenge to 
all high idealism and to the Christian religion and 
ethic. Such cynicism is engaging in its frankness; 
it is attractive even in its hideousness. It is not 
enough to be shocked by it, though it is good that so 
many persons were scandalized by it. We need to 
confront this doctrine with practical intelligence as 
well as with moral indignation. 

We must concede as a fact that self-interest plays 
a large part in the lives of many men, and of most 
nations. They are on the natural, instinctive level. 
They are moved by self-interest. They are always 
considering themselves. We must, however, recog- 
nize that at this point the roads on which men and 
nations travel diverge. Self-interest may lead to the 
left and men and nations travel the way of self- 
ishness, in which all interest in other men and nations 
is not for their sakes, but for their own; they use 
them or abuse them for their own advantage. Or 
self-interest may lead to the right and men and na- 
tions travel the way of self-interest in which they 
harm no one else, but their primary concern is for 
their own advantage, and they will take no interest 


in others unless the compensating gains are great 
enough to pay for their trouble. This is negative or 
calculating self-interest so far as others are concerned; 
it is not aggressive and arrogant or meddlesome. 

Moreover, it is conceivable that self-interest 
might be interpreted in a still larger sense, where the 
real self of the man and the soul of the nation would 
be the primary considerations. When one business 
man met with failure, and was offered a morally 
doubtful proposition to set him up again‘in business, 
he replied that he would rather be on his back with 
his principles than on his feet on such conditions. 
And when the King of Belgium was urged by the 
Kaiser to make terms with him and told that Belgium 
would lose all if he did not, the King replied, “All 
except her soul.’’ This higher self-interest, however, is 
not what Lord Birkenhead meant. He knew full 
well and called right properly the doctrine he incul- 
cated “a cynical truth.” 

Let us admit then that self-interest plays its part, 
and even concede that it has its place. We raise 
the question whether it is the only proper motive and 
effective and safe influence in the lives of men and 
nations, and whether chivalrous idealism has any 
part or place in life. The newer biologists and evo- 
lutionists, like Mitchell, Drummond, Simpson, Kropot- 
kin and others, recognize that altruism is one of 
the leading springs of action even in the animal world. 
The hen with her chicks and the cat with her kit- 
tens contradict Lord Birkenhead’s cynical truth. 
The mother with her brood of children gives the 
cynical truth the lie. Even the honest, upright busi- 
ness man knows that self-interest is not the only 
safe and effective motive in industry and commerce. 
The lives of the fireman, the physician, the sailor, 
whose primary concern in terms of fire, epidemics, 
shipwreck, is the lives of others, are based on chival- 
rous idealism. And national life, in spite of all its 
moral defects, and mean selfishness, and petty chauvin- 
ism, now and again rises to great heights of moral 
idealism, where questions of self-interest are for- 
gotten, and the soul of the nation stands revealed. 

It is well to confront this “cynical truth” with 
the truth of the Christian religion. If this cynical 
doctrine is true, then the Christian religion is false. 
If self-interest is the primary motive in life for men 
and nations, then the Christian doctrine of God, the 
Kingdom of Heaven, the Cross of Christ, the duty of 
service, the hope of the new brotherhood of humanity, 
is all wrong. Take a test case. Can we explain 
Christ by this ‘‘cynical truth?” If we can not explain 
him by this “cynical truth,” then must we explain 
him away, as the Christ, by holding that he was in 
error; he misunderstood humanity, and he defined 
very imperfectly the purpose of the author of the 
universe. It makes a vast difference whether the 
cross of Christ is ‘‘the foolishness of God” or whether 
it is “foolishness to the (modern) Greeks.” If this 
cynical truth is the real thing, and Christ was a foolish 
knight-errant, then the only persons who were really 
paid for their trouble, and got adequate compensating 
gains, were the rough and brutal soldiers who threw 
dice for his garments, especially the soldier who won 
the seamless robe. 

This appeal to our self-interest leaves us cold. 
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Douglas Horton* 


PS HE old Town Hall of Wernigerode in the Harz 

@i| Mountains of Germany is an architectural 
pearl. Its originality of design—two grace- 

ful spires surmounting a half-timbered struc- 
ae full of color—does not depart so far from classical 
lines as to make it seem bizarre, and yet does not 
leave one with the impression that it is just another 
town hall. It is imposingly itself. And its glory is 
by no means dimmed by the thought that it has stood 
there proudly on its market-square since the last years 
of the fifteenth century. It was there when the 
strange news reached the town that a Genoese, Colum- 
bus, had discovered a western route to India. 

It is in front of this medieval building on this 
medieval market-square that medieval dramas are 
presented on the warm nights of July and August. 
The custom of. giving outdoor plays, by the way, 
seems to be growing in Germany. The mountain 
theater on the height above Thale had already be- 
come famous before the war. At Zoppot on the 
Baltic a huge stage has been built where the best and 
greatest of the operas are sung in a forest setting. 
And there are many other places where similar enter- 
prises have been undertaken. Actors and actresses 
at the head of the boards in Berlin and other Jarge 
cities plan to take their vacations in the resorts where 
they may still give part of their time to their art. 
In consequence the acting in the summer theaters 
is as a whole incredibly satisfying. 

The realism lent by the surroundings on the 
Wernigerode market more than compensates for the 
lack of the curtains and other mechanical equipment 
of the ordinary theater. The mob scenes in George 
Bernard Shaw’s ‘Saint Joan’’—a play which had a 
phenomena] two-year run in Berlin—are real mob 
scenes, the turmoil arising in a near-by street, swirling 
through an alley, and reaching its height when it 
debouches upon the market-place under the eye of 
the spectator. When Joan is burned at the stake 
she is haled into an adjacent court, and one ean see 
the blood-red glow of the flames on the houses at 
the entrance. 

Of all the plays I witnessed there last summer, 
none was more moving than that of “Florian Geyer,” 
Gerhart Hauptmann’s dramatization of the Peasants’ 
Rebellion. 

That play has had a curious past. When pre- 
sented for the first time in 1896, it was eclipsed for 
the public by the simultaneously appearing ‘‘Hein- 
rich,” by Wildenbruch. Both of them were dramas 
drawn out of history, and both of them dramas out 
of German history; but the brilliancy of the latter, 
with its surge toward a climax and its niceness of feel- 
ing, left the other, as Hauptmann himself admitted, 


*The Rey. Douglas Horton is minister of Leyden Congre- 
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something of a failure. “Florian Geyer” is sig- | 
nificantly the only play omitted from the English | 
translation of Hauptmann’s works. 
But since the war the play has come to its own. 
Its very want of subtlety, the very slowness and aim- - 
lessness of the plot, give it a demonic fascination for ~ 
thore Germans who remember the slow, aimless, last — | 
years of the World War, when emotions were too worn | 
to sustain niceties and climaxes. 4 
The play opened my mind to what Germany en- | 1 
dured during those final years. When the boy who has | | 
lived too near the course of battle and has had his , 
eyes put out enters, led by his moaning mother, the , 
subdued sobbing of that German audience all about | 
you is articulate. My landlady, an intelligent and | 
well-read women, who was not a landlady before the : 
war, watches the play beside me. She sees again the | 
process by which assurance weakens and finally top- | 
ples in upon itself, and enthusiasm sickens slowly | 
into fatigue. She is not her vivacious self on the} : 
way home. ) 
There is something i in the play to give her thought { 
however, beside reminiscences of the late war. There | 
is the figure of Florian Geyer, which emerges from the | 
somewhat confused picture of popular passion and | 
delusion and becomes the embodiment of the people’ sf 
hope for a democracy. Born a nobleman, he volun- | 
tarily assumes the cause of the peasants and fights || 
for their freedom. He is the best they have, but he’) 
finally fails because they do not support him. A | 
traitor among their own number at the last shoots | 
him in the back; the little group huddled about him. 
at that ultimate moment have conceived him as some-. 
how immortal in spite of all, and can hardly believe’ 
that he is now about to breathe his last, and when he, 
do2s so, a man whose voice I shaJl never forget, bes, 
cause it had in it that combination of announcement, | 
awe, and apprehension which events of great destiny . 
authorize, starts away and runs off into the streets of 
the city, until his ery is lost in the distance, shouting,,| 
“Florian Geyer ist tot!” Florian Geyer is dead! Deady, 
democracy in Germany! 
It is inevitable that those who witness this play, | 
aware of the struggle for democracy engaging Ger- J 
many to-day, should ask if the contemporary Florian, 
Geyer, the present democratic ideal of the nation, will 
also fail. The play is a tract for the times created by) 
an artist of supreme genius. The events it portrays: 
are the shapes assumed by a destiny which asks the 
German people, Will you fail? and answers by say: 
ing, You will, if you are divided. 4 
This consideration might cause one to philoso. 
phize as to why it is that every nation thinks itsel! | 
so much more individualistic than its neighbors. The | 
British gentleman often enough conceives both the; 
party in power and the opposition to be so purbline, 
and irresponsible that the best that can be hoped for, 
is that the country will muddle through; and he hall, 
envies France for the belief of her people in writte 
constitutions and their ability to abide by them wi 
such unanimity of purpose. The Frenchman, on 
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he other hand, viewing the kaleidescopic change of 
yarties in his own government and counting the 
1umber of them, is apt to sigh at times for the simple, 
10t to say unitary, way of the United States, where 
here are only two parties, and they so much alike 
hat only a candidate for election can distinguish 
heir policies. And the American, knowing his coun- 
rymen to be the worst crowd of independents ever 
et loosé on the planet, is sometimes inclined to look 
cross at Germany and wonder if it does not make for 
lesirable solidarity in the body politic to indulge the 
yoose-step in the army and the schools. Just why 
his should be the general situation we need not ask, 
yut in order to understand Germany it is necessary 
0 know that she is no exception to the rule: her people 
yelieve themselves to be heterogeneous and disunited 
0 the last degree. 

They have some reason for this belief as they 
ook back upon their own history and recall the al- 
nost incessant internecine warfare of the Holy Roman 
{mpire, and the difficulties Bismarck encountered 
vhile the present German nation was in process of 
yeing built. But they feel, and it is indeed true, that 
t is hardly necessary to go into the past for an ac- 
ount of their differences while the present divisions 
f the nation are daily signalized by the half-dozen 
najor parties. 

The debates between these parties are not in the 
nild manner, either in parliament or in the press. 
‘he most bitterly outspoken group is that of the 
lationalists, as might be expected, since it is com- 
osed of the Junker class, the military caste, and the 
thers who have lost most under the democratic 
egime. It issaid that this group is slowly dying, but, 
f this is the case, it is dying,as the shrewish wife of 
able prayed she might die—gradually, her voice 
ast. 

As a matter of fact, if we may judge from re- 
ent elections, citizens of the nationalist temper com- 
ose normally about one-seventh of the total voting 
trength of the nation. But how their writers and 
peakers can gnash their teeth in public! 

As an illustration of their mood, take the editorial 
vhich appeared in one of their papers at a time when 
he nation as a whole was celebrating “Constitution 
Jay,’’ the day corresponding to our Fourth of July. 
‘here are three reasons, it said, why Germany should 
ejoice on this day. 1. Parliamentarianism is a farce. 
‘he Reichstag, long known as the Hall of Echoes, 
as now become the central organ of government but 
as not divested itself of its reputation for futility. 
. Democracy has atomized the state, leaving no one 
ruly responsible for anything. 3. The government 
as successfully sold the nation into slavery, first by 
igning the Treaty of Versailles, secondly by subscrib- 
ag to a constitution built on the Treaty, and thirdly 
y accepting the unspeakable Young Plan. 

It is this irrational seventh who correspond to our 
ig-navy protagonists in America and who by their 
ttitude and utterances make international trouble. 
ast year a Polish priest (Poland has its seventh, also) 
acluded in his address on a national holiday a little 
oem bezinning: 

Wohin der Deutsche seinen Fuss stellt, 
Dort blutet die Erde hundert Jahre... . 


reg 


Wherever the German plants his foot 

There the earth bleeds for a hundred years. 
Wherever the German draws water and drinks 
The sources are fouled for a hundred years. . . . 


And so on for thirteen more verses. This disturbed 
the average German no more than a peculiarly mean 
comment on America from London or Paris disturbs 
the average American. He knows the meanness will 
evaporate. But it was too much for the hot-headed 
seventh; and in a few days I read in What is the 
“Hearst’”” press of Germany a Sonett in Huisen, the 
first and last stanzas of which run in translation: 


Sonnet in Iron 
German man! Your motherland 
Is traduced! Can you grasp it? 
Do you will to be the slave of foreign peoples? 
No? Then you must hate! Then you must hate! 


Homeland! When will your hero come? ... 
From Meuse to Memel, Etsch to Belt, 
We will one day once again call the land Germany! 


We must remember that there are still many obstacles 
on the road to peace, and that the chief obstacle is the 
spirit of vengeance; but we must also remember that 
though this spirit is cherished by a fraction of the 
German people, the overwhelming majority are sick. 
to death of war and are heart and soul for peace. It 
is a mistake to confuse the noisy shouting of the 
militarists with the voice of the nation. 

This. “seventh” has for the most part supported 
Hugenberg and the ‘Nationalist’? (with a capital 
“N’’) party, but the recent September elections indi- 
cate that they are now beginning to swing their 
strength to Hitler, as the more effective leader. 
Hitler’s party is the National Socialist, often called 
the German Fascist, party. His slogan is ““Germany 
for the Germans,” and he unites with his unwavering 
distrust of other nations and his hostility to all inter- 
national projects, such as the Young Plan and the 
League, a venomous anti-Semitism. 

Next to the Nationalists the greatest internal foe 
to German democracy is the communistic group. 
They are able to muster about half as many voters 
as the former, but seem in the present troublous times 
to be growing in numbers. Their program is briefly 
described as a Russianization of the state, for it is 
almost wholly from the present regime in Russia that 
they derive their inspiration. They have only one 
party of any consequence, the “Communist.” 

The Nationalists and Communists stand at the 
opposite poles of the body politic, the former as in- 
dividualistic in their doctrines as the latter are social- 
istic; but extremes meet in their common antipathy to 
democracy. Fortunately neither one is likely in the 
immediate future to gain command of the govern- 
ment, and if the saner middle parties have their way, 
they never will. The middle parties, constituting 
the bulk of the nation, are dedicated to the republican 
ideal; and it is clearly the part of men of good will 
everywhere to support the leaders of these parties by 
believing in them. The machinations of the ex- 
tremists serve, however, to illustrate the instability 
which is a source of constant danger to the integrity 
of the German state. 

One will understand Germany only in part, how- 
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ever, and that in the less important part, if he is aware 
merely of her internal divisions. We shall come into 
closer contact with the mind of this people if we dis- 
cover upon what grounds they are united. As might 
be expected among those who have recently passed 
through defeat, their most conspicuous points of 
unanimity are certain matters of protest. 

In the first place, for instance, there is the matter 
of the boundaries—the ‘‘bleeding’’ boundaries, as 
they call them. 

Alsace and Lorraine do not come into the general 
discussion. The nation as a whole has written down 
these provinces on the profit-and-loss account of its 
history and adjusted itself resolutely to the new ar- 
rangement. 

The continued occupation of the German cities 
of the Rhine by armies of the Allies has been the 
eround of unceasing and unmeasured protest on the 
part of the German press, and indeed of the whole 
German people. The Rhine is the river of their 
sentiment: the land along its banks is their holy land. 
The recent release of that territory has been the oc- 
casion of nation-wide celebrations. All classes have 
prayed for the coming of this day; and it may almost 
be said that the esteem in which the several Allied 
nations are held in Germany may be measured by the 
readiness that each showed to remove its armies. 
America, that is, seems to come first, England next, 
and France at long last. The final departure of the 
last of the occupying forces has disposed of one of the 
bitterest bones of contention. 

The only boundary about which controversy still 
rages is that on the east. It will be remembered that 
by the Treaty of Versailles the territory of East Prussia 
was separated from Germany proper to make room for 
the Polish “corridor” to the sea. One usually thinks 
of a corridor as a long narrow passageway between 
rooms in a hotel—but the Polish passageway is any- 
thing but narrow. It takes the better part of two 
hours to cross from Prussia East to Prussia West on 
the fastest of trains, and the population of the land 
thus traversed is overwhelmingly German. The 
citizens of Danzig, which was cut off from East Prus- 
sia, made a Free City, and placed under mandate of 
the League in 1919, are 90 per cent German. For this 
reason Germany feels that Danzig and the Corridor 
are still German and have been unjustly torn from 
their Mother-State. For this reason resolutions are 
passed in every Geiman assembly where the slightest 
occasion is given, protesting against the separation of 
Danzig and the surrounding land from the empire. 
For this reason, on the nights of national holidays the 
Germans living just outside the Corridor light beacons 
on the heights to apprise their countrymen in Baby- 
lonian captivity that they are still kept in mind—both 
they and their day of deliverance. And so it is that 
trouble continues to simmer. 

A second matter upon which there is apparent 
unanimity of protest in Germany is that of seques- 
trated German property in certain of the Allied 
countries. The United States, be it said, are in no 
way involved in this, as our Alien Property Custodian 
closed his books to the satisfaction of all parties some 
time ago. South Africa and Japan have also acted 
similarly, but not so the other countries. Great 
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Britain last year actually went so far as to repudiate © 
all the claims of Germans made on the Enemy Prop- = 
erty Office. This act, which is of a piece with the 
general financial policy of Snowden and the Labor — 
Party, was scathingly condemned by the opposition as. 
picking a man’s pockets after you had knocked him 
down. It was undoubtedly disheartening to the 4 
lovers of peace in Germany, since it strengthened the © 
argument of the militarists. But it stands: And > 
German feeling against it stands. But this feeling, | 
since it is remote either from love of the ancestral land | 
or the sense of national honor, the two abiding senti- © 
ments of nations, may be expected to weaken and | 
evaporate with time. | 

Similarly remote from the deeper issues but still 
ruling the general mind in Germany, owing perhaps 
to the well written literature that has appeared on the | 
subject, is the matter of the admission of German 
settlers to mandated territories on equal terms with | 
nationals ot other countries. Perhaps, after all, this | 
does touch the nerve of national honor. It is a point | 
in which we as Americans are-not directly concerned, | 
since we hold no mandates. But it is a point of pres@ 
ent concern to Germans. 

More important than any of the three matters of 
protest I have named—more important, I think, 
than all of them put together—is the fourth. At all 
times and places this last is the one which most agi- 
tates Germany. Schnee and Draeger’s two | | 
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volumes on Europe’s history since the war return to 
it in almost every chapter. Let us state it in the 
words of a resolution which was passed by a great |} 
company in the Plenary Hall of the Reichstag on ‘jf 
the tenth anniversary of the signing of the Treaty 
of Versailles: 


The lie of the war-guilt constitutes the moral 
foundation ofthe building of Coercion and Injustice 

. set up by Versailles. We are guilty in our own 
eyes and will be in those of our children if we do not 
wipe this stain from the German name. 


t 


v 


PHELAS Wit apRMISEE Set AE 


This is Germany’s major protest. The Reichstag ‘ 
resolution goes on: 4 
We demand an appointment of an international | 
committee of experts who could give an unbiased judg- 3; 
ment as to the responsibility for the war. i 


And one may be as certain as he is of the succession 
of the seasons that the Germans will maintain their } 
agitation until some responsible international body i 
has reviewed the question of the war guilt. 

One may be equally certain that the statesmen 
of nations which profited by the Treaty and all states- 4 
men who fear to disturb the statws quo will fight to the 
last atom of their strength against the reopening of § 
this question, for reopening it would mean reconsider- * 
ing the Treaty; and reconsideration of the Treaty 
would doubtless mean modification of most of the’ if 
economic and political arrangements which have f 
been based on the Treaty—which in turn would mean 
unsettlement in Europe again. There would be no { 
fear of reopening the question, of course, if it were ’ 
certain that the same answer would be given to it now’ 
in our day of calm reflection as was given in 1919, when @ 
passion was doing duty for evidence. But that the! 
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upon Germany by any international committee of 
judicial temper is as well known by historians in the 
Allied countries as by the agitators in Berlin. Re- 
searchers so widely separated as Gooch of England, 
Renouvin of France, and Fay of Harvard, are at one 
upon this point. Professor Seymour of Yale (whose 
book, “The Diplomatic Background of the War,” 
published in 1916, had a good deal to do with involv- 
ing the antipathies of thoughtful Americans against 
Germany) speaks for them and for himself when he 
says: 
Authoritative historical opinion has . . . . reached 
' the conclusion that it is impossible to assign a major 
share of responsibility to any one power. It emphasizes 
the weakness of statesmen in the face of the danger of 
war, but it attributes the blame for the catastrophe to 
the system of alliances, engendering rivalry and fear, 
rather than to individuals. . . . The war began as a 
struggle in Eastern Europe, primarily between Austria- 
Hungary and Russia—a struggle in which Germany 
and the nations of Western Europe had no immediate 
interest, but into which they were inevitably drawn by 
reason of their diplomatic obligations. ... No re- 
sponsible statesman of any nation either wanted the 
general war or plotted to bring it about. 


Which is essentially the German position. 

In a word, the war is not yet ended. For it is the 
very self-respect of Germany which will keep her 
mocking at the international door until she gets a 
1earing on the matter of the war-guilt. 

We should make a mistake, however, after con- 
sidering these negative points of unanimity among 
the German people, if we concluded that these were 
sufficient to account for the solitarity of the nation. 
[here is, after all, their culture. 

Culture—“ Kultur’—it was supposedly to pro- 
ect this that the paranoic emperor got his people into 
the war, and it was supposedly to defend themselves 
rom a culture which went with bayonets that the 
ther nations took the field against the Central Em- 
vires. But we must shake the word free from those 
connotations. True culture has nothing to do with 
yayonets and needs no armies to protect it. By cul- 
ure I mean the folkways, the mental] and moral habits 
und achievements of a people; these survive wars as a 
iver survives and passes by the boulders thrown in 
ts channel. They are the character of a nation from 
vhich issues all its creativity. They are what makes 
1 people interesting to others. And these ineradic- 
uble elements which inspire and attract, Germany 
‘urely possesses. 

It would take an essay apiece to do credit to her 
‘eligious genius, her music, her science, her literature; 
ind even these would leave unmentioned the most in- 
imate of all expressions of herself—the technique of 
laily living followed by her average citizen. This last 
vould include the family scenes, the cafes, the walking 
nto the country—all those things a German calls good. 
The German nation is not without a soul and not 
vithout a contribution to make to the world. It is 
he dim consciousness of this fact that gives its people 
heir ultimate unity. 

It was doubtless to help the people to remember 
his, and not let continued retroversion to the war 
raw their minds away from it, that David Luschnat 
wrote the bit of whimsy with which I close. Could 


such subtlety and simplicity be found in any but a cul- 
ture at once old and still vitally young? 


Once when God was walking about the world, he 
met a peasant, who was plowing his field. He watched 
him for a while without disturbing him. Then suddenly 
he stepped in his path, so that the plow stopped with a 
jerk. 

The peasant went around to the front to find out 
what the trouble was. There he saw somebody strok- 
ing the neck of his horse. Angrily he bade’ him step 
aside: he had no time to lose, he must be through by 
vespers. 

God stepped to one side. The peasant went on 
plowing. But he kept wondering why that strange 
person had stood in front of his horse and then without 
a word stepped aside. These thoughts burdened him 
so that whenever he turned about at the end of the field 
he carelessly let the plow go back in the same furrow. 

When vespers sounded, the horse pricked up his 
ears and stood still. The peasant got ready to go home 
without noticing that over half the field was still un- 
plowed. Then God laid his hand on his shoulder from 
behind and pointed out to him his unfinished day’s work. 

The peasant turned around but saw no one. He 
was alone with the unharnessed horse and the plow. 

At home he told his wife what had happened, but 
found her unappreciative of the remarkable affair. She 
thought he had put too large a flask in his pocket that 
morning and was now telling her a wild tale to excuse his 


laziness. 
* * * 


YES, I KNOW 
The world is full of trouble, 
Yes, I know. 
The world is but a bubble, 
Yes, I know. 
The world is full of trouble, 
The world is but a bubble. 


But in spring 
Soft breezes blow 
And green things grow. 


Then in summer 
One can lie 
Beneath the sky, 


In the grass, 
Beside a tree, 
Or swim in sea. 


Leaves in autumn 
As they turn 
From green and burn 


Are worth watching, 
And in winter 
When weather’s bitter 


Bare branches make 
Lace designs 
With twig outlines, 


And sheets of ice 
With drifting snow 
Make the heart glow, 
Though the world 
Is full of trouble, 

As we know. 


Francis R. Angus in Saturday Review (London). 
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Cruisings Incidental and Accidental 
XXV. Joseph’s View and Various Things 


Johannes 


™N our part of the country it has been a wonder- 
Ai ful season for seed-pods on the ash, the maple, 
and other trees, for wild cherries, choke- 
cherries, nanny-berries and the berries we eat, 
for plums, cherries, pears and apples. It would not 
surprise us to have some of the migrant birds stay 
all winter, for in other years we have found robins at 
Christmas in the thickets of chokecherry. 

It has been terribly dry, but, unlike last year, 
when berries dried up, these fruit-bearing bushes and 
trees have found moisture to mature their crops. 

Between the house and the big barn, near the 
well that Uncle Billy dug and stoned up seventy years 
ago, but which we never have used, we have the 
largest clump of elderberry bushes in the country. 
Possibly the land near by was once part of the barn- 
yard. At any rate it suits the elder. The elder 
thicket is fully thirty feet across, twelve or fourteen 
feet high in the middle, and is circular in shape. We 
reached the farm early enough this year to see it in 
blossom, and we stayed long enough to see it bowed 
with the weight of the beautiful purple berries. All 
the season it has been a thing of beauty, and a hiding 
place for the woodchucks and a shelter for the birds. 
Both catbirds and song sparrows built there, the 
indigo daily visited the bush, and once our black- 
billed cuckoo came there and gave his “rain call.” 

What surprised us was the interest people took 
in the crop. A dozen folks spoke to us about “buy- 
ing” some of the berries. We didn’t sell any, but we 
gladly gave them away. Inasmuch as people make 
elderberry wine, perhaps strict obedience to the 
code of the extreme drys would have ca'led upon us 
to smash, the ensnaring fruit, but no uneasy conscience 
spurred us up about it. In fact, one man who we 
thought was going to make elderberry wine said 
emphatically that of all delusions elderberry wine 
was the greatest. And from another who took our 
berries we received back an elde1berry pie surprisingly 
delicious. 

On the Sundays after the berries were ripe we 
found people driving from near by towns to pick 
them. Our road, thank God, has not been cleaned 
up by the road commissioner. The exquisitely 
beautiful wild flowers and bushes have not been ruth- 
lessly mowed off. Though we have the bumps as we 
drive over the road, we have the beauty too. Many 
of these townsfolk have filled their pails with elder- 
berries along the roadside. Whether they made 
pie or wine, we never knew, but they had the fun of 
getting them. A wild road, overgrown with bushes, 
even intruding here and there on the track, touches 
something deep and elemental, and gives a tired 
town or city dweller a new lease on life. 


One of the birds that we always have enjoyed 
around the back of the house at the farm has been 
the phoebe. We never found the nest, but we felt 
sure that it was near or in the old wagon-house. The 


birds sat on the peak of the building, on the covered 
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near. Sometimes one would come and perch on th 
pipe of the artesian weil. We liked to see them cate 
the flies, and as we raise large crops of flies, and some- 
times get tired of swatting, we liked to have flies 
caught. We admired the phoebe’s soft gray plumage | 
the bright eye that seemed to see everything, the 
quick dart for an insect and instant return to het | 
perch. The call of the bird, the jerky, emphatic Phoe- | 
be, always notified] us when they were near. Ir 
breeding season, after getting a mouthful of insects | 
the two birds always darted away along the lower dd 
of the wagon-bouse. The nest was near, we knew, 
for they reappearel almost immediately. We dc] 
not band birds, but trom the little intangible things | 
that make one sure, and also from the habit of the:| 
species, we knew that the same pair came back yeam 
after year. 
This year we missed our phoebes. The other | 
flycatchers were on duty, more kingbirds than We | 
ever had seen before, wood peewees out in front | 
generally on the telephone wire, and the great crestec | 
flycatchers back in their favorite thickets along Pass | 
ture Brook. When we first went up we thought We | 
heard a chebec. But we wondered about the phos 
and felt sorry that they had not come. 
Slowly we have come to learn about the darkel| 
side of bird life. There is more to it than darting abou’ | 
in the sunshine, singing, mating, feasting, and spend. 
ing the winter in the South. Bird enemies are every: | 
where. Even where man has g10wn civilized enough | 
to protect the song birds, the spotted adder ang | 
black snake, the crow and red squirrel and othe®| 
enemies, rob their nests, high winds dash the young 
birds to the ground, they are crowded out of th®! 
nest too soon and fall, and prowling cats account for | 
millions. The adult birds are picked up on the wind | 
shields of fast motor cars, or in migration they uit | 
themselves to death against the great flashing light) 
of our cities. We often spoke of these things, and tho| 
Madame one day read an article telling about thy} 
kinds of birds most often killed by motors. | 
“But sometimes they grow old,” I said to her | 
“That too must account for some.”’ ‘‘Yes,”’ she said | 
“but we never know that. That is part of the stor)| 
we never find out about. The animal or bird, old on 
sick or wounded, goes off by itself to die.” 
The next day we stumbled upon a pathetic recor | 
which explained the break-up of our phoebe home| 
The work on the wagon-house brought it to light. — 
Poking around in the basement of the buildin| 
examining the big timbers to see how much. the 1 
had pulled apart, I came-upon a birds’ nest buil) | 
against the side of one of the large hand-hewed beams:| 
It was a fairly good-sized nest, made of moss an)\| 
dried grass, and it was plastered against the side @!| 
the beam with clay or some other sticky substance. | 
pulled myself up and threw the beam of my electriii| 
torch on the inside of the nest. There sat the mothe | 
bird as she had been sitting many a long month. N- Hi 


track of the sliding door, or on the trees and onthe 
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eggs were under her, no little nestlings that she was 
brooding. Nor was there any swift rush of wings 
when I appeared. A weird, rather gruesome sight 
met my eyes. What I saw was only the skeleton of a 
bird. All was in position—the skull and beak held 
steadily just as if the bird were alive and brooding, 
the legs drawn up naturally, the wings with a remnant 
of the larger feathers spread over the nest. The nest 
itself was in perfect condition. The mother bird sat 
where she had died at her post—fulfilling her destiny. 

Could anything living count for much less than 
this dead bird under the floor of the wagon-house in a 
remote country hamlet? And yet the little bird 
does count. Remember the two sparrows sold for a 
farthing. 


When the hours of day are numbered, 
And the voices of the night 

Wake the better soul that slumbered 
To a holy calm delight, 

Ere the evening lamps are lighted— 

Those lines flashed through my mind night after 
night when we made the same little pilgrimage. 

We walked up the rough, steep road that passes 
our house on the way toward Summit, to the easier 
grade at the top of the first rise, and sometimes over 
this slope and up the next steep pitch. Always on 
this road we were getting higher and higher, always 
reaching a point where we could look back farther 
and farther. On our right the fields and woods went 

up steadily to the Richmondville-Summit-Stamford 
road half a mile or more away. On our left the fields 
dropped away to Stony Creek and the end of our 
hollow against the slopes of Cobble and Pine Moun- 
tains. On this road in the twilight, these mountains 
loom bulkier, craggier, higher, than they really are. 
the glen between looks deeper and lonelier. Early 
in the season we liked to stop at the top of the first 
rise and listen to the bell-like note of the wood thrush 
coming across the valley, or the harp-like music of 
the veery coming down from our upper woods. In 
August the music of the thrushes and most of the 
other bird music was over. But when all other songs 
were stilléd, along this road in the evening almost 
always the catbird sang for us under his breath so 
sweetly that we called him our nightingale. And 
hardly ever did we reach the place where the electric 
light wires leave our road and start cross lots up the 
_ mountain without finding one of our indigo buntings 
- sitting up in the last light of day, and singing away 
as if no thought of fall had ever entered his little head. 

A full half mile from our house as measured by a 

motor car stands a little deserted red house on what 
_ was once known as the Olendorf farm. Formerly the 
_ house had eighty or ninety acres of farmland attached 
to it. In the course of time this land was sold for 
-pasturage, until nothing was left but an orchard and 
garden, very steep, with barn and red house clinging 
to the edge of the road where it climbs around out- 
cropping rocks which are almost high enough to be 
called cliffs, but cliffs nearly hidden by trees and 
bushes. We call this old place “Joseph’s View,’’ for 
one of our small nephews admired it exceedingly 
_ and always asked us to walk there when he came to 
see us. Also he remarked to his mother that. “with 


i 


a 


two bath-rooms, it would be a very comfortable place 
to live.” Joseph’s View was the limit of our evening 
walk. When we went there we were impressed with 
the fact that the place afforded the finest view down 
our hollow and to the big valley beyond that we got. 
anywhere. 

Joseph’s View was sold for a few hundred dol- 
lars to a poor man who tried to eke out a living as 
agent for a nursery. He had to set out many trees: 
that customers never took. Eventually he lost out, 
and the town took the place over for taxes. The town 
then tried to sell it, but without success. So there it 
stands empty—a house built up not with lath and 
plaster, but with solid wooden planks. Before the 
front door, somebody with a love of beauty once put 
a trellis over which ran a clematis which came into 
feathery white bloom in August. And in the yard 
—the place stood almost on the road—were crowded 
golden glow, pink phlox and bleeding heart. All 
these were blooming in prolific but confused masses 
which almost choked the entrance to the place. 

Along this road, but especially near Joseph’s 
View, the Madame found inexhaustible supplies of 
the wild flowers that we love, though some call them 
weeds. With these she has made our rooms beautiful 
all summer—Queen Anne’s lace, evening primrose, 
daisies, buttereups, vetch, blue vervain, white and 
red clover, jewelweed, live-for-ever, everlasting, yar- 
row, white and purple asters, musk mallow, Joe-Pye- 
weed, and toward the end of our stay many kinds of 
goldenrod. In the meadows near by she found again 
the ladies’ tresses, one of the orchids. Just off the road 
below the house there were boneset and snakeberry. 

We could get some of the coarser ferns and brakes 
along the road, but for the more graceful feathery 
ferns we went to the woods. 

It is hard to put into words how much this 
lonely road has meant to us, and how much we have 
énjoyed our little walks to Joseph’s View. 

How many of God’s best gifts are free as the air, 
the sunshine, and the blessed evening shadows! 


Even in our hollow, far away from the noise and 
confusion of the cities, we need an integrating prin- 
ciple for our lives. What can take these strange, 
baffling, contradictory phenomena—these life prob- 
lems of the phoebe dead on her nest and the neighbor 
who lost his little place, these thoughts of the short- 
ness of life and the struggle of the mass of men—and 
bring some sort of order from them? Only one thing 
can do it. It is faith in a supreme intelligence and 
love that rules and overrules, but which depends on 
us to carry out its will. With such a brain and heart 
back of the universe, even a phoebe counts. 

How such a Supreme Love ever could have its 
origin of course is beyond us. How to reconcile what 
we call perfect love with the hell we sometimes find, 
even in our retreat, we can not tell. All we can say 
is that we believe that back of this universe stands 
the reconciling One. And we have faith that in His 
Light we shall see light. One thing we know abso- 
lutely. Weallare here and we all are in the same boat. 
Some things our strongest doubters can not disprove. 
And faith in this life is a great starting point for faith 
in what is to come. 
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The Ministry of Religion in the Present Age 


Willard Chamberlain Selleck 


Our own is no 
exception. It is characterized by certain 
new economic, industrial and social condi- 
2953 tions, certain new and great intellectual 
eiccptions and certain new outlooks and methods, 
which are developing a new spirit. Our religious life 
is necessarily related to all these. The interests of 
religion are bound up with all other real interests; they 
can not be segregated, separated, put on one side, if 
they are to have any true vitality and power. Hence 
we are obliged to consider them in connection with 
the total civilization of which they are part and par- 
cel. 

Now the religion of to-day, as we know it among 
ourselves and see it all around us, is mainly a heritage. 
It has come to us out of the past. Our beliefs, doc- 
trines, worship, usages and enterprises have been 
principally shaped in former times. Embalmed in 
literature and custom, in architecture and liturgy, 
in painting and music, “in psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs,” as well as in creeds and ecclesiastical 
canons, they have been transmitted to us with slight 
modifications from generation to generation; and we 
receiving them are still perpetuating them to our 
posterity. 

In particular we Western Christians have ob- 
tained our religious conceptions chiefly from the 
Bible. The Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, 
coming down to us from nearly three thousand and 
nearly two thousand years ago, have given us practi- 
eally all our essential religious thoughts. Remarkable 
phenomenon when we think of it, and we can not but 
wonder what would have been our religion if these 
Scriptures had never reached us. 

In the light of present learning in the fields of 
history, anthropology and the comparative study of 
religions, we know that each great religious system of 
the past had its own historical setting amid quite 
definite circumstances and conditions, as to race, 
country, climate, stage of culture, and prevailing ideas. 
This was true in Egypt, Babylonia, China, India, 
Persia, Greece, Rome, and Scandinavia; nor was it 
less true in Palestine. This does not mean that these 
religions were born of such circumstances and condi- 
tions; they were only shaped by them; they were be- 
gotten of the native aspiration, longing, hunger, 
wonder, awe, fear, love, hope, joy and sorrow of the 
human soul. Keep this distinction in mind. Even 
as your own life sprang from that of your parents, but 
was molded by the country and the age in which it 
appeared, so religion and poetry and music and politics 
have sprung out of human minds and hearts, but have 
been molded by time and circumstance—in other 
words, not caused but shaped thereby. As the moun- 
tains and valleys of a great land determine the courses 
of its rivers, so the general characteristics of any given 
civilization may determine the outward form and 
tendency of its religion; but back of it all is the living, 
throbbing, yearning spirit in the living soul of man. 


Take the Hebrew and the Christian religions, . 


which most nearly concern us. 


The Hebrew people lived in Palestine. They — 


had migrated westward from Mesopotamia, sojourned 
awhile in Canaan, and then after a period of serfdom 


in Egypt had wandered back there to settle down toa — 


life of agriculture, city building and small trading. 


Gradually they became a nation, established a govern- 


ment, and, above all, developed a profound religion. 
This was born out of what seems to have been the 
genius of that remarkable people for ethical and spirit- 


ual truth, and then it was shaped largely by the con- — 


tacts and conflicts which, in the course of centuries, 
that people had with surrounding, mighty monarchies 
—Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Persia and later Greece. 


All this is reflected in the Old Testament literature j 


which has come down to us; and in and through it 


al] we can clearly perceive the ideas, beliefs, longings — 
and quenchless devotion of that wonderful race; and — 
we may easily acknowledge that there must have been | 


a Divine Providence inspiring and guiding that great 
spiritual achievement. 

In due time Jesus, highest exemplar and exponent 
of all that was fine and good in that distinctive people, 
gave forth a new, fresh, vital, more exalted and more 


beautiful interpretation of the historic religion, but — | 


lifted it largely out of its historical setting and made 
it of essentially universal application. 


new molds, being shaped partly by the inherited Ju- 
daism which immediately clung to it, and partly by 


the intellectual and social environment which it en- — 


countered in the Greco-Roman world. Thus again 
we see a life-giving spirit and a most precious message 
determined in its outward form and its onward course 
by the circumstances and conditions of the age and 
the area in which it appeared. 

Thus the Bible, which discloses these things, be- 
longs to the past. It is a literature which embodies 


a spirit that was alive and potent amid actual rela-— 


tionships in far-off times; and if it seems vital and real 


to us, this is because, along with its historical incidents — 
and accidents, it deals with eternal interests, moral 
and spiritual, which pertain to human life always. 
Our problem, so far as the Bible is concerned, is to — 


discern these eternal interests and retain these per- 


manent values by taking them largely out of their — 
historical settings and applying them to our own time © 


and needs. 


Now if the various ancient religions arose and 4 
were powerful amid their own peculiar circumstances _ | 
and conditions, why should not our religion to-day be ~ 


just as closely related to the realities of the present 
age? 
America is not Palestine or Persia or Greece or Rome, 
and ours is not the age of Moses or Isaiah or Alex- 
ander or Augustus. We are in a virtually new coun- 
try, in a strikingly new era, and the ideas of the re- 


mote past are in many respects anachronistic now. — 
We need a new faith to match our new facts and our 


new conceptions, our new outlooks and our new — 
methods. 


The Hebrew religion arose amid the struggled : 


Then within —| 
half a century after his death it began to be run into | 


Why should we look backward so much? 


irs ag: 
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and sufferings of twenty-five hundred years ago, when 
monarchy, slavery and widespread ignorance pre- 
vailed. It was a vital force then, but we do not live 
then. Later, Christianity arose in an age of transition 
and decline, when the ancient civilizations were dy- 
ing and the succeeding civilizations were not yet born. 
True, the teaching of Jesus himself was largely inde- 
pendent, of those circumstances and conditions, but 
ere long it was enmeshed in them and engulfed by 
them because his followers could not cise to his level. 
We need now to detach ourselves from those past eras 
-and their problems far more than we habitually do. 
We need to understand our own age, our own problems, 
our own vast, challenging tasks, responsibilities and 
privileges. 

What are the distinguishing marks of the present 
age, so different from all other times? There are six 
of them, namely: science, democracy, education, or- 
ganization, cosmopolitanism, and humanitarianism. 
The religion of the future must be consonant with all 
these if it is to be, not merely traditional and formal, 
but vital and powerful. 

1. Science, both abstract and applied, is mainly a 
comparatively recent development. It is itself domi- 
nated by the idea of development or evolution. Work- 
ing hand in hand with invention, it has given us our 
modern mechanical industry, transportation and in- 
tercommunication; and the end is not yet. This 
mechanical age is bringing many new benefits, but 
also many new evils, and is therefore raising many 
new and difficult problems. Our science and our 
machine-driven industry and the economic and social 
conditions resulting from them are bound to affect 
our whole life—our thinking, our philosophy, our 
religion, our art, our education. Henee we must 
reckon with it as the first great factor in the civiliza- 
tion of this new era, portending further vast changes. 

2. Democracy as we know it is also largely a re- 
cent development. It is not yet mature; it is still 
growing in the world in spite of dictatorships, whether 
of prime ministers or of the proletariat; and its essen- 
tial spirit, under different forms, will prevail and en- 
dure as mankind becomes more enlightened. 

8. Education, popular, widespread, almost uni- 
versal, is likewise principally new. Utilizing the 
printing press and the other mechanica! arts—the 
telegraph, telephone, radio, airplane, moving and 
talking pictures, etc.—it is the one great means of 
disseminating ideas and handing on the accumulated 
knowledge of the race. Nothing like it has ever been 
known before. Itisanewand most potent instrument 
for the improvement of the world. 

4. The principle of organization is not indeed 
new, for it had large place in ancient armies and 
empires, most notably in Rome, but it is only lately 
and among Western peoples that it has been so widely 
and effectually applied as we see it now—in business 
and politics, in government and education, in religion 
and philanthropy. It is another instrument of power 
for getting things done. Allied with high and true 
ideas and worthy aims, put in the service of good and 
not of evil, it has the promise and potency of marvel- 
ous achievement for human welfare in all the earth. 

5. This last phrase, ‘all the earth,” brings into 


view still another characteristic of the present age, : 


x 


its cosmopolitanism. For we think to-day, as man- 
kind never did before, in terms of the whole world. 
We read and learn, every day, about all the countries 
of Asia, Africa, Europe, and the three Americas, 
about the islands of the sea, about the north pole 
and the south pole, and are rapidly coming to under- 
stand that God “made of one every nation of men to 
dwell on all the face of the earth,” as St. Paul told 
the Athenians. Commerce and finance, travel and 
literature, science and religion, and even-war, are now 
matters of international concern; and we can never 
go back to the provincialism of the past. The day of 
cosmopolitanism has fully dawned. 

6. Finally, crowning all this wonderful develop- 
ment, is the growth of humanitarianism. A new 
and higher valuation is being put upon humanity 
everywhere; a sympathetic understanding of different 
races, with appreciation of the distinctive genius and 
gifts of each, is spreading gradually over the earth; 
and a desire to help one another, to co-operate in 
beneficial intercourse and exchange, is growing apace 
among all peoples. This spells the doom of war, the 
reign of peace, and the more abundant enjoyment of 
freedom, comfort, health and happiness. 

“For mankind are one in spirit, and an instinct bears along, 
Round the earth’s electric circle, the swift flash of right or wrong; 
Whether conscious or unconscious, yet Humanity’s vast frame 
Through its ocean-sundered fibers feels the gush of joy or shame; 
In the gain or loss of one race ail the rest have equal claim.” 


Such is a glimpse of the more prominent features 
of the present age. And any ministry of religion 
that aims to be vital and influential for good must 
henceforth co-ordinate itself with these tremendous 
facts and factors. This means that we must study our 
own age, study all these facts and factors, and slowly 
evolve such forms of philosophical and religious teach- 
ing as shall be consonant with them, interpretative 
of them, and truly helpful to humanity. 

We have studied the past long enough. We 
have been tethered to the past too long. Having 
learned its great lessons, let us now apply them to the 
life and tasks of to-day and to-morrow. Let us pre- 
serve the purest spirit of the religion of the Bible, as 
revealed in both Testaments, but give it new forms 
of expression in our own literature, in perhaps chang- 
ing modes of worship, and in improved methods of 
religious education. It should be possible to teach 
religion to ourselves and our children in newer, fresher, 
more vital ways than have hitherto prevailed. It 
should be possible for us to find God, somehow, here 
and now in our own world, even as Moses and the 
prophets and apostles found Him in the world of their 
times. And it should be possible for us to help one 
another to walk in the ways of an enlightened, exalted, 
beautiful spiritual life without being encumbered with 
ancient outworn conceptions. To the realization of 
these new and inspiring possibilities we are summoned 
by all the exigencies and opportunities of this won- 
derful present age. , 

We may depend upon it that mankind will have 
some sort of religion. The heart of man is indestruct- 
ibly religious, the deepening mystery of the universe 
will forever challenge the human mind to seek out its 
meaning, and the great spirit of kinship in this eternal 
quest will make all races ‘‘fellow helpers to the truth.” 
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Wherefore there will be worship and inquiry, thinking 
and teaching, yearning and aspiration, faith and hope 
and love, along with moval endeavor and social help- 
. fulness; and all these together will constitute essential 
prayer—the fervent, effectual prayer of righteous men. 


‘For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.” 


/ Supplement 

1. India listens to her ancient seers, China lis- 
tens to her old men, Hebrews look to Moses and the 
prophets, and Christians to Jésus and the apostles. 
All of these have, indeed, important messages for the 
modern world, but should we not also “‘hear what the 
Spirit saith to the churches” to-day? We live now 
and not in the past. 

2. The implications of the thoughts presented in 
the foregoing discourse, if fully carried out, would 
call for a revised hymnal in our church services that 
should eliminate ideas, sentiments and words which 
are no longer true to us, and would call likewise for a 
new and better curriculum in the religious education 
of the young, and for the careful, patient training of a 
new type of Sunday school teacher. 

3. The education of students for the ministry of 
religion should be greatly modified, as it is already 
being modified in the more progressive schools, giving 
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less attention to Hebrew history and all other his- 
tories, even the history of Christianity, important 
studies though they are; less attention to the Bible, 
but more discriminating, more comprehensive, more 
broadly interpretative, and therefore more vital and 
enriching; giving more attention to the study of all 
religions, comparatively and appreciatively; but 
giving most attention to the manifold circumstances, 
conditions, potencies, tendencies, problems and needs 
of the world of to-day, including the physical sciences 
and the social sciences, philosophy and theology, 
economics and industry, governments and interna- 
tional relations, physical and mental health, sanita- 
tion and social service, education and recreation, art 
and literature and spiritual idealism. ‘i 

4. But then, it must be said with all emphasis - 
and remembered always, that religion is very much 
more than all this, more than reason, learning, in- 
tellectual understanding; that it involves the ele- 
ments of emotion and volition and earnest devotion, 
resulting in conduct, which Matthew Arnold called 
“three-fourths of life;’”” and that therefore these major 
qualities must be cultivated as wisely as possible in 
order to the fullest realization of the best life alike for 
the individual and for society. 

Such are a few hints of the requirements for an 
adequate ministry of religion in the present age. 


Holding to the Fundamentals 


Lillian B. 


ma) talk endlessly and write voluminously of 

| the deplorable tendencies of modern youth. 
We agitate the trend toward humanism 
eins ' and rationalism in religion. We deplore 
the boudency of the modern world to exalt man to 
what we think is the detriment of God. In the midst 
of all the flux and change of modern thought, it is 
sometimes difficult for us to distinguish the real 
from the false. 

But have we really need to be anxious? Is there 
any real occasion for fear? Do we believe that man 
can actually get away from God? Dowe not perceive 
that the things that are real and fundamental can not 
die? That no outward ebb and flow in human affa rs 
can change the eternal nature of the universe? As 
well might, a child beating against a rock think to 
shake its foundations, as for man with his egotistic 
vaporings to change the laws of the universe. If, 
however, as we profess to believe, man is made in the 
image of God, endowed with His Divine attributes 
and given dominion over all things, has he not a right 
to feel exalted—to exult in the realization of his God- 
like powers? And if, in his natural reaction from 
the old tradition of man’s weakness, he swings too far 
the other way, attributing his newly discovered powers 
to the personal “I,” deifying himself to the exclusion 
of his Creator, be sure that the pendulum will swing 
back. 

Life will get in its work. No one of us can 
cheat the universe. Too long have we held the notion 
of inferiority and weakness. Thinking weakness can 
only beget weakness. It is time man came to know 
himself, and to reach out and ‘claim his heritage of 


Millard 


which centuries of superstitious teaching have de- 
prived him. 

To believe that man can really get away from God, 
however far he may venture into untried depths, 
shows that we belittle God. We do not believe that 
God—of whom man is a part, just as the drop in the 
ocean is a part of the ocean—God, who is working 
over and above man and through man—can take 
care of his own. Man 7s Godlike; he 7s Divine. He 
is ‘rod in manifestation. 

I call to mind an evening, some years ago, going 
alone in the twilight to a hill top, a favorite haunt, to 
meditate on God, eternity, and my relation to it all. 
As I sat there watching the twilight glow fade out of 
the sky and the stars appear one by one, my thoughts 
turned to the remarkable scientific discoveries of man, 
in the heavens above, and in the earth beneath. And 
I was suddenly confronted with the question: What 
impels man to this laborious research? Why isn’t he 
contented to take the easiest way? Why must he dig 
and delve into the bowels of the earth, and turn his 
telescope upon the heavens, working night and day to 
establish one tiny fact? And when he has succeeded 
in discovering one scientific fact, how can he, finite 
man, be sure that he has found out one ray of God’s 
truth? 

In a flash the answer came, not through any in- 
tellectual process, but as an instant revelation. It 
was because man himself was a part of God. It was 
God in man prompting him to search out the hidden 
things in nature. As ason of God, man had a right 
toknow. Asa matter of fact, man had always known. 
Subconsciously, he knew that he and his Creator were. 
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one. That was the reason of his ceaseless search, his 
dissatisfaction with things material. The human soul 
was ever reaching out toward a closer union with its 
spiritual partner. And I saw in that glimpse that 
nothing was merely material. that there was no di- 
viding line between spiritual and material, all was 
Divine, and God was in all. Hence, as truth dawns 
upon man, he feels it an unfoldment from within, not 
something from without, the God within revealing 
Himself. And I saw that man must ceaselessly go 
on in his search of the skies, the earth, the seas, and 
the depths beneath the seas. As long as something 
_ remained to be discovered so long must man search. 
It was the call of deep unto deep. And as the with- 
out, so the within. In like manner must the soul of 
man search ceaselessly, restlessly, until he came into 
a realization of his oneness with God, with His uni- 
verse, with all life. For only in a realization of that 
union would he find real peace and satisfaction. That 
though we may modify our creeds, our beliefs, with 
our broadening vision, there are certain fundamentals 
“that are changeless, and one is this: the need of the 
human soul for the Source from which it springs. 

To relate a page from the writer’s own experience: 
I was brought up in strictest Orthodoxy, old-fashioned 
Baptist—close communion, and all that went with it. 
From childhood I was spiritually inclined, and took it 
all very literally—hell fire and my inward depravity. 
I remember, as a little girl, lying awake nights worry- 
ing over some childish fault, in dire dread of God’s 
punishment. Later in life came questions. I began 
the study of liberal books. I suffered the natural 
reaction. I began to think I had been cheated out of 
my childhood and youth by the superstitions that had 
filled me with fear, and taken from me the natural 
joy in life. And I went to the other extreme. I be- 
gan to doubt the existence of a God. Or, if there was 
a God, he wasn’t a just God. The universe itself I 
believed antagonistic to me. I was alone and strug- 
gling in a slough of despond. I believe there is no 
misery like unto that of the naturally devout soul which 
begins to doubt its Creator. 

But life got in its work. The Divine in me—the 
side that is ever open to the Unseen, if we but knew it 
—would not let go of me. It compelled me—through 
suffering,’ through pain, through devious ways—to 
search, to pray, to study my way through into the 
light. 

And when the Light came it was glorious. But 
it did not come in a flash. It was a matter of slow 
growth, ups and downs, backward and forward swings 
of the pendulum, with occasional glimpses of light— 
until the time came when the light shone clear and 
steady. #And then I saw God in everything. I saw 
Hin in His universe, in all nature. I saw Him work- 
ing in and through me and through all of His children. 
No one of them, however marred and distorted from 
the}Divine Image, but had some spark of the Divine, 
awaiting only their own recognition to bring it into 
the light. gg I saw Him as immanent in His world, not 
a being outside of it, as I used to believe, watching 
_ with a coldly critical eye, ready to pounce upon His 
children for their mistakes. I saw Him, and I still 
see Him, as the animating, energizing principle behind 
all_movement, allyforward impulses, since the begin- 
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ning of time. I see Him as the one Thinker, the one 
Worker, the Infinite Mind of the universe. I see Him 
also as Infinite Love, and the All in All. Thus for 
me did the pendulum swing. And I believe the same 
great Force is working in all human lives. In each 
life it works differently, all we see is the surface, and 
human beings are mostly silent on the deep things 
of the soul. 

One thing is sure—man must grow, or stagnate 
and die. Institutional religion has tried to bind its 
votaries to certain forms and creed. But thought can 
not be bound. The form has not been made that can 
hold it. It must eventually burst every form and 
shield. Why should it not? It isGod, God express- 
ing through man. And though the man-made in- 
stitution through which religion has expressed itself 
should be utterly destroyed, religion itself could not 
die. It is God speaking in the hearts of His chil- 
dren. 

This is why we have no need to be so fearful. 
The real, the fundamental, can not die. Forms may 
change, institutions may rise and fall, but the soul 
aver abides, and God is there at the heart of the uni+ 
verse. Why all the different cults—Christian Science, 
New Thought, Spiritualism, Humanism, and all the 
other isms? What are they but a reaching out of the 
human soul toward a closer relation with the Divine, 
an indication that institutional religion in the form 
handed down by our forefathers doesn’t satisfy, that 
the old forms can not hold? Thought is ever reach- 
ing out and making new forms for itself, and these in 
turn give way to something newer. The big thing is 
that man is going on. That God and the laws of His 
universe are changeless and immutable. - That the 
Eternal and the Unseen are about us and within us, 
and that the Unseen is the only Reality, all else but a 
manifestation. And this Universal Power—God pow- 
er—is man’s to use, if he only knew it. Going with 
it, in harmony with it, he is safe; but going against it, 
he comes to grief. When man realizes that all life 
is one, and all life God’s life, and himself a part of that 
Life, then for him the complexion of the universe 
changes. No longer are forms and creeds all-impor- 
tant. No longer does he feel himself weak, helpless 
and inferior. He is in possession of the “Life more 
abundant” prophesied by the Christ, and his whole 
being flows out on a current of love and sympathy 
toward humanity and all creation. 

Syracuse, New York. 

* * * 

THE CATHEDRAL 
Along cathedral aisles the tourists tread 
With careless chatter and irreverent feet. 
By ancient tombs and shrines the guides repeat 
The legendary stories of the dead. 
In vain for them mysterious vaultings spread 
A sculptured forestry. From carved oak seat 

' And oriel window, quickly they retreat 

To find in gloomy crypts a pleasing dread. 
But shawl-clad women kneel before a shrine 
Beside their market baskets; their calm eyes 
Are raised above life’s cares; their faces shine 
With inner light that almost deifies. 
Back to the world their fervent worship pours 


A stream of life from old cathedral doors. 
William Ware Locke. 
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The Way of Love 


James W. Hailwood 


meni Y can not we have Christianity realized 
Mi here on earth now? So far from that 
being a breathlessly precipitate question, 
it seems to be a very belated one. The 
patience of those who seek to espouse the Christian 
ethic must have been and still must be enormous. 
Many centuries ago the cry went up, “Lord, how 
long?” Yet without undue haste one may certainly 
raise it again with the pertinent modification, ‘““Man, 
how long?”’ For I suppose we have more or less 
come to feel that a divine interposition of a startling 
and dramatic character is not to be looked for, and 
that any alteration that is to take place in our method 
of life and our relationship one to another is largely, 
almost entirely, a matter to be decided among our- 


selves. We are the masters and makers of the situa- 
tion. This world is moulded and manipulated by 
men. 


No Sinai will shout at us from the thunder 
cloud and terrify us into another and better way of life. 
Whatever is done by God will be done by Him acting 
in and through the will and purpose and power of 
men. Hence if we have not now that particular order 
of society, practise of life, expression of idea, which is 
Christian, if there is a clash between our dream of 
holiness and the actual physical arrangement of things 
around us, then there is an opportunity for us to be 
up and doing, so to assert the thought that we do 
literally and actually here in this year of grace, defy- 
ing all sage precedent and all stereotyped form, insist 
that this thing called Christianity has to mature and 
become a fact. We have had enough paganism. 
Now let us become Christian. Why not? How much 
longer does the world want? Are not nineteen cen- 
turies long enough? The matter seems to be urgent. 
The longer we hesitate to bring the question to a 
definite issue, the less likelihood there is of our taking 
any drastic step at all. “Thus the native hue of 
resolution is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought,” 
and in the meantime the method of the world is harden- 
ing and crystallizing and becoming daily and hourly 
more unassailably entrenched. It may be, of course, 
that some of us are waiting in a sort of squeamish 
wistfulness for the hour when the colossus of our 
modern system will collapse of sheer over-develop- 
ment, when it will depart through inevitable senility, 
and then on the ruin we will be able to build the new 
edifice! But that is not a very noble attitude to 
adopt. It is scarcely sentient, and if the desired re- 
sult comes to pass, there will be little enough satis- 
faction for those who have carried their -patience 
to this pathetic extreme. It may be fatedom; it can 
hardly be a kingdom. There will be no going forth 
of the victors, no splendor of conquest, no plaudits 
of the conqueror. It will simply come to pass in spite 
of us, and the glory shall be given to another. Those 
who practically made the path of Rome impassable 
because of their corpses were surely a nobler race. 
Well, now may I invite your consideration of this 
matter? 

First, weare assuming that the present world order 


is not Christian. Our boasted title, “A Christian 
Nation,” is only a fetish to keep down the excessive 
and inconvenient enthusiasm of men like Raymond 
Robins and Harry Emerson Fosdick. We know 
quite well what the verdict of Jesus (not to mention 
Isaiah) would be uponus. The ideals of the Master— 
that we should love one another, that we should re- 
gard one another with that spontaneous brotherliness 
that lifts the lowest to the level of the highest and 
makes the interest of all the common cause; that 
meekness should inherit the earth; that we should all 
be at peace; that we should hunger and thirst after 
righteousness; that in pure-hearted vision we should 
see God; that we should lend a helping hand hoping 
for nothing in return; that we should exceed the right- 
eousness of the Scribes and Pharisees by blessing 
them that curse us and by loving our enemies—these 


are not our palpable ideals, they are not the staple” 


of our practise! I have never met any one who says 
they are! Weare safely accordant with the majority 
in saying they are not! We are talking in incontro- 
vertible platitudes—the thing is there before us inall 
its hideous tangle of contention from the superficial 
discussions in and after naval conferences to the last 
writ issued in the law courts! And no development 
of the present order will work out to Christianity; 
you can not modify it into that which is Christian. 
Love is not a highly sublimated form of selfishness, 
neither is it universal bureaucracy. We want a 
changed motive for all our actions. Jesus did not 
come merely to add a grand finale to the temple of 
human pride. He came to lay the foundation of 
another edifice far down in the vital soul of the race, 
to formulate another passion, to quicken another 
impulse, to make a new world wherein Love should be 
lord and king, a divine fellowship, the tie that binds 
all hearts together. He was not a legislator; he was 
alover. He believed in life rather than law. He saw 
that men needed to be inspired not so much by the 
custom of their day and hour and place, as by that 
cosmic urge that welled up from the depths of infinite 
saviorhood. : 

Weare going on just now as if God were a mathe- 
matician, and logical consistency the girdle of His 
loins. But it is a travesty and no truth. God is the 
thrill of passionate, inexorable love; He is the affluent 
energy of surging sympathetic pity; the mystery of 
God is the activity of eternal compassion. He passes, 
as Jesus said, into the waxen, perfumed beauty of the 
wayside flowers with the careless and truthful abandon 
of the fowls of the air. Aye, if we could but have 
stood in secret with the Galilean as he pondered over 
the lilies and watched the birds cleaving the blue ether 
in the sunshine long ago, we had surely some wondrous 
vision of this heart of God! If we could only get back 
thither to-day, hear the conversation by the well-side 
with the woman whom the world had grossly and 
clumsily labeled harlot, we should make no doubt 
about our estimate of things as they are or of the 
possibility of altering them into the right way. They 
are not alterable so. They are only exterminable so, 
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nd we may frankly admit it. The very fact that we 
till pray, “Thy Kingdom come,” is our plain admis- 
ion. We should cease to pray were the kingdom a 
resent reality, so we have to repeat our question: 
Vhy can not we have it, why can not we transfigure 
he earth into a heavenly Elysium? Why should our 
etition not cease in a glorious consummation, our 
rayer be silenced in a supreme accomplishment? 

There are many reasons that may be given. One 
; that it is not our custom to face ourselves with such 
drastic proposal in such an absolute way. There 
re not many occasions in life when we do bring our- 
alves right up to the unavoidable consideration of 
uch questions as this. Our usual practise is to dally 
rith the matter. 


“Tf suddenly upon the street, 
Our blessed Master we should meet,” 


his eyes looked right into ours and his gaze searched 
ur souls and he said, “Stop, when are you going to 
o the will of God?” there are not many of us who 
ould be able to bear the stringent and penetrating 
\quiry complacently. We are entirely unused to 
ich tremendous decisions. In the heated atmos- 
here of an inquiry room we might let loose some fer- 
ent acknowledgment and surrender, but normally 
1e thing is almost unheard of. I have said that the 
msideration of the question is one of nineteen hun- 
red years’ standing. But that is hardly true. It 
as been in the air all that time. We have heard of it 
sa thing afar off. We have known that it has been 
1ere to be considered, but the real tacklers of it have 
sen few. They have sometimes come to us in these 
mturies with burning words, but unless they wrapped 
1e question up in an accommodating guise of doc- 
ine and rhetoric it was scarcely heeded. Many men 
ave got a fair hearing for the proposal to substitute 
1e form of ecclesiastical usage for another, the ex- 
ange of one creed for another. But no man that I 
now of since Polycarp has dared to suggest that the 
orld should become Christian and found a prolonged 
idience for his plea. We can consider piecemeal 
‘oposals in an academic and dilettante fashion, dis- 
iss some clause for six months, but on such a matter 
; transfiguring a continent from a commercial to a 
hristian, of turning the course of human interest 
om the profitable to the mutually compassionate, 
e do palpably hang back and terribly hesitate. We 
uve so many irons in the fire. The cloying financial 
1d material world has so enmeshed us in its manifold 
meerns. The feverish eagerness to reach threescore 
ars and ten and secure a competency on this planet— 
l these things hinder us. We say, “Yes, it may be 
xht that we should cease to spend so much on arma- 
ents, but then the republic might go to pieces if 
e do not spend it.”” And if America does not come 
afore the Kingdom of God, well, where are we? So 
e keep the actual intimate consideration of a similar 
uture at a good arm’s length. When we have a 
venient season, we will send for it. 

But, frankly, is not the real reason simply that 
e are afraid of it, and that this figure of Jesus to our 
mfortable sense is not a pleasant thing to contem- 
ate and at last copy? Born in a manger, bred a 
rpenter, going forth a homeless wanderer, spurned 


from the temple and synagogue, hunted by plotting 
priests, intrigued against by false friends, everlastingly 
suspected, spending whole nights on the mountain 
alone in palpitating communion, going down to bitter 
Gethsemane, weeping tears of blood, passing thence 
in the howling night along the Via Dolorosa with a 
cross to the place of crucifixion, dying amid thieves, 
and having as the one sentence which can be decently 
written down on the scroll of fame, “‘He,-went about 
doing good,” his only crown the aureole of a clean, 
vivid conscience, the emanating thought, a life im- 
pregnate with quenchless love! That! No! No! 
It comports too ill with our modern week-ending and 
ocean-crossing and revenue gathering and ordnance 
manufacturing! We are likely to ery out when we 
think of it, “Why has God or providence or history or 
literature inflicted this Jesus upon us?” This exalted 
lowliness, this magnificent humility, this stupendous 
meekness, this soaring unselfishness! We must de- 
cide that we will not be shocked by this man of Naz- 
areth any more; we must politely and peacefully for- 
get him. It is better to discuss the metaphysics of 
the miracles, or the mystery of a virgin birth, or the 
triumphant aftermath of a startling resurrection or 
the possibility of a glorious second coming! The 
actual thing! The thirty years’ long tragedy, the 
agonized determination to protest against the old 
order and its consequences, are too much for us. Iam 
not surprised that the world is turning its back upon 
the gross inconvenience called Christianity. It takes 
far more courage than we have to think of it at all. 
It needs a very heroic age to do it. Aye, and if we 
only knew it, knew it from the inside, it is fraught 
with infinite compensations. There is no light that il- 
lumines the soul like the soft light of divine love. 

I have seen morning break over Lake Michigan, 
the quivering beauty of dawn trembling through pearl 
and opal along the verges of the world, then reddening 
with the fierce fire of oncoming day, rising higher and 
higher in a golden opulence, and at last emblazoning 
the countryside in one vast invincible sheet of incan- 
descent, reveling beauty! I have looked through the 
spectrum and seen the rainbow glory of the sun break- 
ing up into bands of translucent loveliness. I have 
watched the evening cover the sea with its far-spread- 
ing curtain of manifold color, its arches of inimitable 
iridescence, its cloud bastions fringed with fire, its 
sky of vanishing blue, its long, lingering crimson that 
fell upon the restless wave and washed the sea and 
land with sumptuous light. But this under side of the 
invincible life, this purer radiance of the heart of 
Jesus, this witchery of God-like calm—this is another 
and better and finer and more transcendent thing, 
this, the light that never was on sea or land! The 
trail of glory behind his words of compassion, his deeds 
of love, his strong, vital sayings, the deep peace of his 
night vigils, the eternal confidence of his soul in the 
hour of torture—these outweigh and surpass all the 
tinsel of our earthborn splendor and stand alone in 
the unique intimations of God. What of the satis- 
faction of a sinless conscience? What of the exalted 
joy of a mind that never dwelt on self? What of the 
incorruptible treasures of a heart entirely at peace 
with God? What of the unbreakable solace of a soul 
at one with the everlasting love? 
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Says the writer of that curious poem, “Mary, 
Queen of Scots,’’ when moralizing on the tragedy of 
her execution: 

“Lapped by a dog, 
Go think of it in silence and alone; 
Then weigh against a grain of sand 
The glories of a throne.” 
But. I suggest to you a finer balance than that, a nicer 
calculation: Weigh against our creedal confusion this 
calm assurance of God; weigh against our squalid 
inequalities of the age the infinite friendliness of our 
Lord; weigh against our national pompousness the 
heritage of a very heaven of holiness; and weigh against 
the kingdom of this world the Kingdom of God. 
Oh, you nien of the kingdom of sand and sub- 


stance, can not you see it, can not you feel the thrill: 


of it? Is not this pearl of great price worth getting? 
You will speculate in Alaska, but this field that Jesus 
reveals has the unmarketable gold of the infinite in it. 
The outside verily is common clay, but the inside is 
the richness of quintessent rapture! And if we leave 
this height of ecstasy and come down to earth and 
ask, ‘‘How can the thing be done?” I can only point 
once more to this person and ask how he did it. Did 
he statuticalize it into a system? Did he work it 
up into an act of Congress? Did he ponderously 
arrange it all from a preamble to a schedule? He 
did nothing of the kind. He assumed its entire 
naturalness. He stood beside the lilies of the field 
and said, ‘That is how itis done.’”’ You just grow 
with the pure instinct of loyalty to the divine within 
you. You give up trying to be clever—a fatuous 
business altogether—and spontaneously let it happen. 
You just love one another and it is done. Christian- 


ity is the easiest thing in the world or out of it, ever 
as un-Christianity is the hardest thing in the worl¢ 
or out of it, the monster and Herculean impossibil. 
ity. 
“God made us simple souls to be 

Just like Himself exquisitely; 

And never art has yet improved 

Upon the simple way of love.” 


I take it as a religious truth that love can do any- 
thing—anything at any rate that is fit to be done— 
and the things that love can not do and will have no 
share in doing, obviously ought not to be done. Ge 
through the world and strike out all that does not 
conform to its splendor, then fill in the blanks with 
that which does, and you will get the thing done. 
Love can supply its own courage, its own dynamic, 
its own guidance. There may be a Calvary included 
in its program, but that doesn’t matter. Its inexor- 
able self-vindication could transfigure it into a para- 
dise as it did before. Love is either the way of the 
universe or it is not. If it is, then hate is the most 
stupendous heresy; if it is not, then, well then, the 
jungle is our heaven and a lie the summit of om 
hope! 
But that is not true. No, everlastingly it is not 
“This day the noise of battle, the next the victor’s 
song,’ and it is the emergence from out the welter 
of our modern strife, the safe and sure conviction 
that love is best, the high hope that herein (and herein: 
alone) is there salvation. Then the morning may 
dawn and light arise in our darkness, the way of death 
and distress may widen into the way of life and peace. 
Oh, soft harmonies of God, sing to us as we journey 
and give us courage! 


The Sparkle on the Brook ; 
F. C. Hoggarth : 


fe=a|N Richard Jefferies’ writings, Coate Farm, on 
A| the Wiltshire Downs, the place where his 
boyhood was spent, is seldom out of mind. 
Through life the place remained with him, 
every field, hill, tree and even every patch of wild 
thyme, clear and distinct. The larks, the finches, 
the sheep bells of the downs are heard everywhere. 

Jefferies found no such oaks anywhere else, 
“none so tall and straight, and with such massive 
heads, on which the sun used to shine as if on the globe 
of the earth, one side in shadow, the other in bright 
light.’’ Nor were there any such streams as those 
of Coate. He speaks of the music at the old hatch, 
where they used to sit in danger of their lives, happy 
as kings, on the narrow bar over the deep water. 
The sun shone there and the water rippled and sang, 
and it seemed to him that he could feel the rippling 
and the singing and the sparkling back through the 
centuries. 

Those who knew the place were amazed. There 
were only a few squalid cottages, with thatched roofs, 
and, beyond the hedge, fields with a great pond and 
bare hills beyond. It seemed difficult to understand 
how any one could write about the place as Jefferies 
had done. ‘No one else,” he says, “seems to have 


seen the sparkle on the brook, or heard the music at - 


the hatch, or to have felt back through the centuries’ 
and when I try to desciibe these things they look af), 
me with stolid incredulity.” | 

Jefferies had the poet’s eye which those aroun¢, 
him lacked. It was in that eye that his Coate Farns| 
existed. He had caught the sparkle on the brook} 
and that made the difference, as it ever does. 

We ourselves visited a cottage round which 
series of books have been written—‘“Flower Patch!) 
books they are called. There was a garden—nothiny | 
out of the ordinary—a paddock, a tool-house, a pat 
in the woods, a trail of ragged robin and a larch wel 
Many who go there are surprised and disappointed? 
Expecting something exceptional, they are incredul, 
lous at the ordinariness and comparative smallnes 
of everything. There is nothing grand or imposings) 
All is homely and usual. Yet several books full | 
the love of nature and of humor and much else hav” 
grown round that hillside cottage. It is the seein’ 
eye that matters, the eye that sees romance in t 
commonplace and the infinite—in the _ infinites: 
imal. | 
All worth while writing has something of thai, 
secret—it is a revelation of the sparkle on the broo.,§ 
by one who has seen. The stuff of literature is thu re 
all about us, awaiting discovery. 
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THE MAINE CONVENTION 
Stanley Manning 

Universalists of Maine gathered for their one hundred and 
second annual session in the Church of the Messiah, Portland, 
on Sunday evening, Sept. 21. Experience has shown this to be 
an excellent time for the opening of the sessions, when the Con- 
vention meets in a readily accessible place and not too far from a 
majority of our churches. 

The hospitality of the people of the Church of the Messiah 
was évident from the start, for a light supper was awaiting the 
arrival of the delegates. In entertaining they were assisted 
by the people of All Souls, Congress Square and Westbrook 
Churches. 

The young people’s vested choir of the Church of the Mes- 
siah, under the leadership of Mr. H. Linwood Eustice, was a 
feature of the evening sessions of the Convention. The Rey. 
William D. Veazie, pastor of the church, conducted the opeaing 
service of song and devotion. ‘ Addresses of welcome were given 
for the city by Mr. Ralph D. Brooks, chairman of the City Coun- 
cil, and for the church by Mr. Fred D. Wish, chairman of the 
board of trustees. Response was made by the president of the 
Convention, Mr. Glenn R. McIntire, of Norway. 

The addresses of the evening were devoted to a presentation 
of the results of the recent survey of practicaily all towns in the 
state with less than five thousand population to ascertain the 
religious situation. The Rev. Basil C. Gleason, pastor of the 
Congregational church in Brewer, who directed the survey, and 
Prof. Ralph S. Adams, of the rural department of Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary, gave the addresses, which were illustrated 
with maps and charts. 

Monday morning and an hour on Tuesday morning were 
given to the State Sunday School Association. Reports of the 
past year’s work were presented by the officers, and then con- 
siderable time was devoted to accounts of outstanding pieces of 
work done by various schools of the state in meeting specific 
problems. The addresses were full of practical suggestions to 
others. These were given by Mrs. Ruth Dudley of Dexter, 
“Keeping Up tke Attendance;’’ Miss Susan M. Andrews of Port- 
land, ‘‘Cultivating World Brotherhood;’ Mrs. Marguerite Mc- 
Intire of Norway, ‘‘Building a Worship Program;”’ Mr. Dean E. 
Wheeler of Oakland, “Conducting a Pastorless School;’’ Miss 
Florence Buxton of Pittsfield, “Financing a Church School;” 
Mrs. Josephine B. Folsom of Pittsfield, “Finding Additional 
Time;” and Mr. Glenn R. McIntire of Norway, ‘‘Reaching Our 
Neighbors.” Miss Marion B. Longfellow of Machias had sent 
her paper on “Securing Leadership Training,’ and this was 
read to the Convention. 

Miss Harriet Yates and Dr. A. Gertrude Earle of the Generai 
Sunday School Association conducted a symposium which 
closed the Monday morning session, on plans and possibilities 
for future work. Their presence and helpful suggestions added 
greatly to the value of the Convention session. 

No change in the list of officers for the Sunday School Asso- 
dation was made. 

The most important item of business was the arrangement 
made with Mrs. Marguerite McIntire of Norway to serve as 
director of religious education for the State Association, devot- 
ing as much time as possible to the work of visiting the school. 
and helping them solve their problems. She will begin her work 
at once. 

The outstanding features of the meeting of the W. U. M.A. 
were the addresses given by Miss Georgene Bowen, just returned 
from her work in the Blackmer Home, Tokyo, and the Rev. 
Hazel I. Kirk, president of the Women’s National Missionary 
Association. This Convention will be separately reported on the 
women’s page of the Leader. 

The Mass Meeting of Monday evening was devoted to the 
interests of the Women’s and Sunday School Associations, with 
the addresses given by Miss Kirk and Mr. Waitstill Sharp, 
executive secretary of the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association, who took for his topic, 
“Standing in the Need of Prayer.’”’ It was an earnest appeal 
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for the spiritual emphasis in all of life, and tor a scheme of re- 
ligious education that would produce this result. 

A feature of the evening was the giving of the awards tothe 
Sunday schools which had won in the Hundred Point Plan con- 
test. The schools had been divided into classes according to 
enrollment, the largest prize being offered to the smallest schools. 
The prizes were in gold, to be used in purchasing needed equip- 
ment for the schools. The prize of $20 went to the school in 
Stockton Springs, $15 to Norway, $10 to Dexter and $5 to 
Pittsfield. ‘ 

All of the devotional services during the meetings of the 
Convention and its auxiliaries were in charge of Dr. Samuel G. 
Ayres of Lewiston, who spoke on “Searching for God,” ‘‘The 
Friendly Attitude,’ ‘‘Transfiguration,’’ and ‘‘Masters and 
Disciples.’’ The services had a cumulative effect because unified 
and under a single leadership, and the last one, which brought the 
Convention sessions to a close, proved a climax of inspiration. 

The occasional sermon was given on Tuesday morning by 
the Rev. James W. Vallentyne, of Congress Square Church, 
Portland, who spoke on the natural human interest in news. 
The Gospe: was good news in the beginning, and whenever the 
church has had a message that was news, people have been eager 
to hear it. The church of to-day must tell the news about God, 
that He is love and that He is law. 

This was followed by the service of communion, at which 
the Rev. W. D. Veazie presided, assisted by Dr. Harrison S. 
Whitman, dean of the Universalist ministers of the state. 

Reports of the Executive Committee, the Treasurer, and 
State Superintendent showed the effect of the general economic 
situation on the Convention’s finances, a deficit being reported 
for the first time in years. There has also been an unusual num- 
ber of pastoral changes in the state during the year. 

Progress made in the canvass for the Centennial Church 
Extension Fund was reported by the Rev. Hervey H. Hoyt, 
nearly $60,000 being secured in the twenty-one and a half months 
during which he has spent part of his time in this work. 

Business of the Convention was expedited by holding a forum 
period :ate Tuesday afternoon for the discussion of a program for 
Universaiism in rural Maine. There was quite general par- 
ticipation on the part of laymen and women as well as ministers. 

Action on the reports of the Convention committees oc- 
cupied the closing business session on Wednesday morning, when 
the following officers were elected: President, Mr. Glenn R. 
McIntire, Norway; first vice-president, Mr. Joseph T. David- 
son, Guilford; second vice-president, Hon. Clement R. Robinson, 
Portland; secretary, the Rev. Stanley Manning, Augusta; 
treasurer, Mr. William H. Waterhouse, Old Town; trustee for 
three years, Mr. James O. McLean, Portland; trustee of the 
Universalist Publishing House, the Rev. Harry E. Townsend, 
Westbrook; preacher of the occasional sermon, the Rev. Thayer 
B. Fisher, of Old Town; alternate, the Rev. Edwin Cunningham, 
Caribou. The president and secretary were chosen as representa- 
tives on the Interdenominational Commission, and the Rev. 
B. B. Gibbs and Mr. Sanger Cook as directors of the Christian 
Civie League. 

Recommendations adopted called for a campaign for in- 
creased circulation of the Universalist Banner: the holding of 
district rallies of the laymen; an appeal for additional contribu- 
tions to the Convention Chest in all the churches; larger at- 
tendance at the Ferry Beach Institutes; support of the women’s 
rallies and meetings in various sections of the state; a campaign 
of information that there may be better understanding of the 
purpose of the quotas asked of the churches; the districting of 
the state and the appointment of District Superintendents; a 
contribution to the Ministerial Pension Fund of the General 
Convention; an increase in church membership; increased con- 
tributions for work in Japan; and the approval of the budget for 
the coming year as recommended by the Executive Committee. 

Resolutions included four in memory of workers in our 
Maine churches: the Rev. Costello Weston, Dr. Alphonso N. 
Witham, Mrs. Oluf Tandberg and Mrs. A. Francis Walch. Others 
called for temperance education, religious work and especially 
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religious education in isolated communities; and expressed the 
thanks of the Convention to the officers and to the hosts of the 
Convention. A supplementary resolution asked that the 
manuscript of the occasional sermon be offered to the Christian 
Century Pulpit. 

The high point of the Convention in attendance and en- 
thusiasm was the banquet, which was served by the people of 
the Church of the Messiah, as were all the other meals during the 
Convention. The singing was under the direction of the Rev. 
William D. Veazie, and included impromptu solos by Miss Alice 
Pollard, soloist of the young people’s choir, and Miss Elizabeth 
Walker, daughter of a former minister. Music during the ban- 
‘quet was furnished by Mr. and Mrs. Morang with piano and 
violin. Mr. Morang gave also two violin solos. 

A last minute change in the program brought the Hon. 
Clement F. Robinson, Attorney General of the state, to the 
place of toastmaster, which he filled most happily. Dr. Roger 
F. Etz, General Superintendent, spoke of the need for great 
service on the part of our church in face of the world problems of 
to-day. Dr.Harold Marshall, Manager of the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House, spoke briefly, telling of his first acquaintance 
with Maine when Universalists were commonly spoken of as 
“anti-hellians,” and of the need for positive and not negative 
emphasis in our message. 

The closing address was given Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, of 
New York, who spoke of the disappointments occasioned by the 
small advance made in interdenominational co-operation and 
fellowship, when great hopes had been aroused on numerous oc- 
casions in the past. The address was a lively challenge to go 
ahead with our own task, with friendliness for all, but with un- 
diminished loyalty to our message and our work. 

Perfect autumn weather, a large attendance from more 
than the usual number of churches, abundant hospitality, and a 
cordial spirit of fellowship made the Convention a success. 

* * * 
THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Shakespearean Drama 


I crossed the ocean, and I made my way from place to place, 
seeing much and now and then learning a little. And I came 
unto the place where William Shakespeare was born and which 
is also the place where he died. And I tarried there one night. 
And long before sunset the Antique Places and all the Shoppes 
where Curiosities are sold had closed. And I inquired at the Inn 
where I abode, saying, What place or places in this town are 
Open? And where if anywhere may one hear and see something? 
For I would that I might witness a Shakespearean Drama per- 
formed in the place where Will Shakespeare was born. 

And they who kept the Inn spake unto me saying, There 
be no Shoppes open, and there will be no Drama performed till 
the Summer when the American Tourists be here in large number. 

And I said, It is a good thing to teach American tourists 
the plays of Will Shakespeare, but what doth Stratford-on-A von 
have tor its own Kultur? 

And they answered, There is a Cinema, or 2. Film, and that 
is what Stratford doth thrive upon. 

And I said, I fain would see it. 

And I paid one-and-six at the door, and got an High Priced 
Seat, and it was in the Very Back Row, for the place was full. 

And what they had was a Movie a.trifle later than Shakes- 
peare, but by no means new, being one that departed from Holly- 
wood in a remote age. And they showed upon the Screen Com- 
ing Attractions, and there was a Mystery Story with the scene 
laid on Long Island but transplanted to Shakespeare’s land, and 
a thing from the Tennessee mountains with the titles done over 
into Scotch, and a Crook Scene located in Cincinnati and re- 
vamped for Birmingham, Beside the play of the evening, which 
was of matters remote in the history of the U. S. A. And the 
Talkies had not as yet been heard of in Stratford which may have 
been an Advantage. 

But I was interested in the Audience. For they took it all 
in. And they Laughed Loud and they expressed the emotions 


that were rightly proportioned to the sentiment of the Perfor- 
mance. 

And as we came away a friend spake unto me saying, How 
doth it impress thee? , 

And I said, I am very glad to have witnessed that Audience. 
William Shakespeare never got so much applause in his own 
home town. No play of his in his own day could have called 
out that Assembly. And now while his name hath power to 
add ten shillings to the price of every Warmingpan that is sold in 
Stratford, and to add a shekel to the cost of every night’s lodging 
at the Inn, yet doth Stratford prefer to Export its Shakespeariana 
across the Atlantick Ocean, and itself to consume the Movie. 

And I said, It ought to be that every great man should leave 
an Imperishable Mark of his Genius on the town that claimeth 
him by reason of his birth within its gates, but I have been in 
more than one city to whom the history of its great names is 
worth whatever it will add to the price of the commodities which 
it hath for sale, and who depend for their own Kultur upon what — 
they may import, and that not always of the finest and best. 

And Stratford is not the only town that doth sell and export _ 
its Hereditary Kultur and feed its own soul on cheap and mere- 
tricious importations. There is some danger that Religion will 
do the very same. But I hope for better things. i 

* * * 


THE SIZE OF THE’UNIVERSE 


Astronomers, it appears, have begun to wonder whether 
they have not over-estimated the size of the universe. Certain 
things, they have let it be known, lead them to doubt whether 
light always travels at a uniform rate of speed. On a long trip, 
they think, it is impeded by space, or fatigued, or something of 
the sort, so that it arrives behind its theoretical schedule. Thus 
computations based on the rate of 186,324 miles a second may 
be considerably out of the way; they may be so much out of the 
way that correct figures may compel a reduction in the assumed 
size of the universe by as much as 389 per cent. This announce- 
ment we regard as a great editorial victory. We have com- 
plained bitterly about the excessive size of the universe in the Ms 
past, on the ground that contemplation of it tends to dwarf 
human achievement. When the universe is estimated to be — 
19,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 miles across, as it was at last ac-_ 
counts, it is hard to believe in the importance of Congress or 
farm relief, or the whole American civilization, for that matter; 
thus citizens become despondent and wonder what is the use of 
life anyway. But when the 19,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 
miles have been reduced to 11,590,000,000,000,000,000,000, 
things begin to take on a different aspect. Human effort once _ 
more is seen in its proper perspective: life seems more important, 
and hence more worth living. 

It is to be hoped that the astronomers will continue this 
much-needed revision of their calculations. If they get the 
universe pared down to 10,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 miles, | 
or maybe 9,000,000,000,000,000,000,000, even a ee | 

2 


picnic will begin to loom like a fact of historical record.— New 
York World. | 

ch ER ES | 
TRAFFIC MARTYRS 


Shed a tear 
For Ellis Bree, 
The car he hit | 
Was marked “P. D.” - 7 
New York Sun. q 
Weave a wreath G 
For Adolph Blopp; % 
The guy he scraped 2 | 
Was a traffic cop. & 
> Macon Telegraph. ; 
And to that list 
Add Danny Muck, 
Who thought he could ES 
Pass a fire truck. 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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The General Convention at Work 


SOME SIGNIFICANT LETTERS 


Gentlemen: 

I am eighty-eight years old, deaf in one ear, blind in one eye, 
and pretty ‘‘wobbly”’ generally. I never attempted to save 
money but devoted my energies, as long as I had any, to aiding 
the cause of the Universalist Church, the Democratic Party, 
the Grange and the Old Home Week Association. 

Since I became helpless I have felt it necessary to cease all 
expenditures not absolutely necessary lest I become a charge 
upon others, or the public, before I pass on, hence I have turned 
down all appeals for assistance for all causes whatever, however 
worthy. 

If I were able I would like to make a substantial contribu- 
tion for the Memorial Church, but I can not do it. 

All I can do is to provide for one Building Stone as a me- 
morial to my late wife who departed this life in —. 
She was a devoted Universalist, and worked for her church 
many years. 

Enclosed is a check for $10.00 for the purpose I have indi- 
cated. 


Sincerely yours, 


My dear Friends: 

Inclosed find $250 in payment for twenty-five Building 
Stones. Personally, I feel the building stone plan is serving 
two purposes—the helping to finance the building and the 
awakening of memories of those who have gone home. 

When our church gave $150 to this project, we started an 
interest in the building, also when we accepted the Five Year 
Plan. After each of these pledges was signed I have reminded 
the giver that a church we help to build we must plan to assist 
in its maintenance. : 

Sincerely yours, 


* * 


B. of the N. M. C. 


Below is a continuation of the roll of Builders of the National 
Memorial Church. The names of donors of Building Stones 
are first given, followed by the names in italics of those for whom 
the Building Stones have been designated as Memorials or 
Tributes. 


2998. Murray T. Donoho, Washington, D. C. 
John van Schaick, Jr., D. D. 

2999. Murray T. Donoho, Washington, D. C. 
Julia Romaine van Schaick. 

3000. Mr. and Mrs. Fred W. Goldthwaite, Melrose, Mass. 
Marjorie F. Goldthwatte (daughter). 

8001. Mr. and Mrs. Fred W. Goldthwaite, Melrose, Mass. 
Nancy Ray Goldthwaite (daughter). 

3002. Mr. and Mrs. Fred W. Goldthwaite, Melrose, Mass. 
Lucy F. Goldthwaite (daughter). 

3003. Mr. and Mis. Fred W. Goldthwaite, Melrose, Mass. 
Carol H. Goldthwaite (daughter). 

3004. Freeport Universalist Church, Freeport, Me. 
Mrs. Nellie S. Tuttle. 

3005. Mrs. Sarah B. Clapp, Norwalk, Ohio. 
Henry Seymour Clapp. 

3006. J.C. Lowe, Montreal, Que. 

3007. Miss Sarah E. Tingley, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. E. M. Tingley. 

3008. Mr. and Mrs. Jesse W. Ingram, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Harriet M. Westcott (mother). 

3009. Tribute to Rey. Mary Garard Andrews. 

3010. Tribute to Mr. Roliin Garard Andrews. 

3011. Universalist Women’s Missionary Circle, Bradford, Pa. 
Rev. Roderick J. Mooney, D. D. 

3012. Beulah Manning Cropper, Macon, Ga. 
Mrs. J.T. Manning. 


John V. Eas IL Ae IN, NeG 
Doris Freeman (daughter). 
3014. Harry C. Folsom, Oakland, Me. 
Laura A. Folsom. 
3015. Alden Class of Universalist Church School, Livermore 
Falls, Me. 
Julia P. Alden. ee 
3016. Mrs. George H. Ball, Swampscott, Mass. 
Mrs. Frank E. Ryder. 
3017. Mrs. George H. Ball, Swampscott, Mass. 
Miss Addie L. Ryder. 
3018. Mrs. Herbert M. Chase, West Somerville, Mass. 
Dorcas Marshall Spalding (mother). 
3019. Mrs. Herbert M. Chase, West Somerville, Mass. 
Hosea Ballou Spalding (father). 
3020. Mrs. Frank E. Ryder, East Lynn, Mass. 
Elmira S. Winship. 
3021. Mrs. Frank E. Ryder, East Lynn, Mass. 
Mary R. Ball. 
3022. Mrs. John P. Holmes, Walpole, Mass. 
Mr. Merrill A. Furbush (father). 
3023. Mrs. John P. Holmes, Walpole, Mass. 
Mrs. Caroline C. Furbush (mother). 
3024. Miss Laura Bancroft, Webster, Mass. 
Webster, Mass. 
3025. Roger T. Vaughan, Chicago, III. 
Mrs. Martha Throop Vaughan. 
3026. Roger T. Vaughan, Chicago, II. 
Amos Gager Throop. 
3027. Roger T. Vaughan, Chicago, II. 
Mrs. Eliza Wait Throop. 
3028. Rev. Harry M. Cary, D. D., Tokyo-Fu, Japan. 
Henry C. Cary (father). 
3029. Rev. Harry M. Cary, D. D., Tokyo-Fu, Japan. 
Y Alice Cary (sister). 
3030. Rev. Harry M. Cary, D. D., Tokyo-Fu, Japan. 
May Montfort Cary (mother). 
3031. Ladies’ Aid Society of the Universalist Church, Ludlow, 
Vt. 


8013. 


BUILDERS’ ENROLLMENT COUPON 
I desire to enroll as a Builder of the National Memorial 
Universalist Church, Washington, D. C., by contributing 
Building Stones at $10 each for which I am en- 


I can not send remittance at this time but hereby sub- 


scribe $ 
them in .. 
time of payment.) 


Stones and will pay for 
. 60 .... 90 days from date. (Check 


City and State 


Date encces « 


Fill out and return to Universalist General Convention, 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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What the Religious Weeklies Are Saying 


COMING TO SELF-SUPPORT 


When the ministers return to their duties, they will reflect 
upon a letter signed by President Louis C. Cornish, in action with 
his colleagues of the Administrative Council of the American 
Unitarian Association, calling their attention to the number of 
churches receiving aid. It is the earnest desire of the Council 
that these churches attain progressively to self-support. The 
reasons are, first, normal growth justifies self-dependence in a 
reasonable period; and, second, new churches can only be or- 
ganized and properly started with the limited funds available. 
The present administration is rightly concerned with the plant- 
ing and establishment of new congregations. There were four 
such cheering adventures: the past church year. Fifty-six 
churches receive aid, and 319 churches are self-sustaining. This 
appeal to the aided-church ministers and officers, that they early 
meet and determine they will increase their own support of their 
congregations, is to be commended. The congregations may well 
be taken into council, also, as Dr. Cornish says: and when there 
is amind single to the purpose, the result must come. Unitarians 
are by tradition and character self-reliant. That they will do 
their utmost, even practise self-denial for their churches’ sake, 
is a faith we have because so many of them are doing this much 
now.—Chrislian Register. 


* * 


MELLOW OUR STONY HEARTS 


“T did not know so long that he who devotes himself to 
jnan (learning) alone, has a stony heart. I did not know before 
that he who devotes himself to karma (works) alone, has a stony 
heart. I did not know before, that he who devotes himself to 
yoga (communion) alone, has also a stony heart. I did not 
know before, that he who cultivates bhakti (Love) alone—even 
he has a stony heart. All these hard hearts soften at Thy touch, 
O Mother. Then they begin to accept each other. It is then, 
O Mother, that the New Man of the New Dispensation is born. 
In the name of the Mother, ‘nan, karma, bhakti, yoga, all is here 
together. Itis for this reason that we love the name Ma (mother) 
so much in the Navavidhan: Mother’s name does indeed melt 
stony hearts.” 

Blessed be Thy Name O Mother! 
of Thy son and servant Promotho Loll Sen. From partialness 
to partialness we walk our way with stony hearts. Lead Thou, 
in Thy Great Love, to the fulness of the New Life of Acceptance. 
Accept us we pray Thee and make us accept Thee and accept 
each other. Harden not our hearts, but soften them with faith 
and works, with love and wisdom, with charity and communion! 
— Navavidhan (Calcutta, India). 

co * 
WHAT GOOD ARE COLLEGES AND CHURCHES? 


The reopening of the schools and churches this month raises 
the question—of what avail? Wespend millions upon millions 
of dollars upon the public education of our boys and girls, and 
still see them perfectly contented to read the tabloids, dance 
to jazz, and revel in the sex antics of the cheaper “talkies.” 
We spend other millions of dollars upon our churches, and still 
find men and women chasing mere pleasure and excitement, 
eaten up by the money-lust, and seeking always “the main 
chance.”’ Something less than half the people of this country 
are members of Catholic and Protestant churches. Suppose we 
took these people and mixed them up indiscriminately with an 
equal number of persons who have nothing to do with religion? 
How many of the Christians could be distinguished from the 
pagans by any conspicuous elements of conduct and character? 
But let us look at the other side! Let us imagine that all our 
schools and churches were closed for a period of time! Suppose 
we tried to rear a generation without any help of any kind from 
organized education and religion! Then what? As westudy the 
situation, two facts seem to us to be apparent. In the first place 
man is still largely an animal. On the clock-face of universal 


Blessed be this testimony 


than a faith in honesty. These objectors seem to think that s 


-Mooney or Billings was anywhere near the scene of the explosion 


history, the moving hand of civilization has ticked only a few 
moments of time. Against the terrific down-pull of the eons of 
brute life behind us, we pit the up-pull of our deliberately or-. 
ganized influences of intellectual and spiritual redemption. At 
the moment, the struggle between the two is nip-and-tuck. Hu- 
manity is like a group of sailors in a leaky ship pumping desperate- 
ly to keep the craft afloat. In the second place, our civilization, 
such as it is, has itself established artificial influences which tend 
to grind the great mass of men into the dust instead of lifting 
them up to the heights. Our political and especially our econom- 
ic institutions are all against what we are trying to do in church 
and school. Until these institutions are changed the situation — 
must remain serious.— Unity ( Non-Sectarian). 
* * 


SEEKING HONESTY IN RAISING BENEVOLENT FUNDS 


Charles 8. Brown’s article, “Juggling the Missionary Dol- 
lar,” which appeared in our issue for August 27, has stirred up: — 
the hornets. He probably knows how Amos felt when that bold 
young prophet called the people to a greater honesty in the ~ 
worship of the Lord, and was himself denounced by the high — 
priest and told to go home because’ he disturbed the peace. 
No one questions the actual figures Mr. Brown presents. No — 
one questions the validity of his contention that the basis of ap- 
peal for mission money in the major denominations is at variance _ 
with the basis of expenditure. And yet mission board secre-- 
taries and the high priests of mission budgets are furious with — 
him because he makes it harder to raise money for missions! 
The lack of ethical sensitiveness in such a contention seems to us 
nothing short of amazing. It reflects a faith in cash greater — 


God will prosper mission work financed by a lie. The condition 
to which Mr. Brown calls attention is not a new one. More ~ 
than one mission board secretary with a sensitive conscience | 
has denounced it, and at least one has resigned rather than be a © ‘ 
party to it. The studies of the Institute for Social and Religious 3 
Research, particularly the one entitled ‘“Home Mission Aid,” by | 
C. Luther Fry, have abundantly substantiated the facts. Every — 4 
mission board secretary knows them. And yet the condition : 
remains unreformed—or, more accurately, is being reformed at _ 
a snail’s pace. Reforming it means withdrawing financial aid 4 
from hundreds of tiny denominational churches in competition — 
with others of the same sort. Denominationalists and those — 
whose official position depends upon the maintenance of the 
status quo oppose any such reform. Others, like Mr. Brown, — 
who wish to see mission money spent only for the purposes for 
which the contributors give it, will have a continually decreasing — 
enthusiasm for “benevolence” until the reform is effected. Be-_ 
tween these two elements the battle is joined.—The Christian — 
Century. 4 


THE MOQNEY-BILLINGS CASE f 


In a special interview, given to the San Francisco corre= 
spondent of the New York Telegram, Judge Franklin A. Griffin — 
of the San Francisco Supreme Court makes some strong state- ; 
ments concerning the Mooney-Billings case. It was Judge Grif- _ 
fin who sentenced Mooney to death and who, having discovered — 
that the principal witnesses against both Mooney and Billings — 
had lied, set out to secure their pardons. Says this judge: 

“The prosecution made out an apparently strong case, 
connecting both men with the actual placing of the Prepared 
ness Day bomb. I had no doubt at the time of the trials that — 
both were guilty, Since then it has become plain that the testi- 
mony that convicted them was manufactured by a gang of 
reward-hunting perjurers. The witness John MacDonald has 
admitted his lies. The witnesses F'stelle Smith, Frank Oxma 
John Crowley and Mellie and Sadie Edeau have been exposed. — 
There is no longer a shred of respectable evidence that eithe 
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or had anything to do with it. Edward A. Cunha, the prose- 
cutor of Mooney, has admitted to the Supreme Court Justices 
that he wasn’t worried about the direct evidence, but that he 
was satisfied to hang the man for what he had done before the 
parade. In other words, the end justified the means in the 
minds of those prosecutors. So long as two men whom they 
considered dangerous to society were put out of the way, it 
didn’t matter to them whether or not those men were guilty 
of the specific crime of which they were accused. That theory 
is vicious and un-American. It violates the Constitution of the 
United States and the Constitution of this state. Much of the 
same feeling still survives in California. It is a commonly heard 
remark that, whether or not Mooney and Billings actuaily 
| placed the parade bomb, they were bad men who deserved to be 
put in prison and ought to be kept there. To me it is unthink- 
able that the law should take such a position.” 

The Churchman asks again, facing such statements of a 
distinguished California jurist, and as it has many times before: 
What is California going to do about it?—The Churchman (Prot- 


estant Episcopal). 
* * 


TIME AND ITS CHANGES 


The writer of these words remembers being in St. Andrew’s 
Church, London, the seat of the General Council of the United 
Church of Canada, only once, and that was many years ago, and 
under rather interesting circumstances. Some of the readers 
of this paper will remember a certain Dr. Sexton, who used to 
lecture on Evolution away back, probably in the ‘early eighties. 
As a small boy, going to school in the city, the present writer 
went to St. Andrew’s Church to hear one of these famous lectures. 

The church was crowded, as was usually the case when the 
noted anti-evolutionist lectured. And the bitter invective and 
fine sarcasm that the lecturer poured upon the heads of those 
who would dare to believe that man came up by any evolution- 
ary process were very freshening and tonic indeed. There was 
one listener, at least, who wondered vaguely if there might not 
possibly be something said on the other side of the matter, but 
he kept his thinking to himself, applauded with the rest, and had 
a fairly enjoyable time. He remembers yet, however, the awed 
feeling that came over him when he entered a Presbyterian 
church, as if it were not quite the place for him, a Methodist 
boy, to be. 2 

And now, after a fewshort years, Presbyterian and Methodist 
are names almost forgotten among the group who go up to the 
same St. Andrew’s Church for the great biennial meeting of their 
church. And he would be a venturesome man indeed who 
would expect to-day to get a great company of intelligent people 
to listen to him for two hours and cheer him to the echo while 
he attempted to prove that science’s theory of man’s creation 
was stuff and nonsense. 

The world does move and time does bring its changes, and 
in those changes it is easy to see that there are many thing: 
that indicate progress and the moving on to a broader and big- 
ger and better world—The New Outlook (United Church of 
Canada). 


* * 


A NOTABLE RECORD 


This issue of the Messenger ought to be greatly treasured 
by our readers. We do not see how you can examine it closely 
without experiencing a very genuine emotion. Rarely if ever 
have there been gathered within the pages of a single issue the 
pictures of so many of the veterans of our church, who have had 
a large part to play in the history of our denomination during 
the past century. Each one of these pictures of aged ministers, 
and widows of ministers, tells a gripping story of sacrificial ser- 
_ vice and whole-hearted devotion to a great cause. No man on 
earth can measure the extent of the influence of lives so worthily 
lived. 

The Messenger rejoices in extending its felicitations to our 
Board of Ministerial Relief, which, in its short history of a quarter 


of a century, has done so much to foster this beautiful ministry of 
appreciation. In many ways it is a notable record of zeal and 
efficiency in promoting the interests of a sacred trust. We have, 
it is true, only made a beginning in the Reformed Church, and 
the board, with characteristic loyalty to the trust imposed upon 
it, is planning larger and better things in the days ahead for those 
servants of the church who have borne the heat and burden of 
the day, and have approached the eventide on life’s journey. 
There is not a single taint upon the pensions paid to veterans; 
they are not of the nature of charitable doles to dependents; 
they are just and honorable debts for service rendered, which it 
would be unbrotherly and even indecent for the Christian brother- 
hood to withhold. There is no danger that the church will do 
too much for those worthy servants of the kingdom who laid 
their lives upon the altar of the Gospel. 

We can not adequately express, in words, the debt of grati- 
tude and affection we owe to these good and faithful men and 
women, not only for the service they have rendered in the past, 
but for the good example they continue to set, and the fruit they 
continue to bring forth even in old age.—Reformed Church Mes- 
senger. 

Ey * 


YOUR LORD AND YOUR MONEY 


People have been telling us for years that any number of 
good church folks have the idea that somehow religion and 
money, and particularly the Christian religion and money, 
don’t mix very well. These folks are said to believe that re- 
ligion pure and undefiled dwells in a rarefied, exceedingly spirit- 
ualized atmosphere, high up in the region of everlasting light, 
where the things of earth, least of all the filthy lucre that cor- 
rupts and destroys men’s souls, can not even be thought of, still 
less mentioned. We wonder, however, whether there are really 
very many people in the churches who have that notion. If 
there are, we can not recall having met any of them, and it isn’t 
easy to believe that intelligent, reasonable folks, such as church 
members are supposed to be, could have opinions like that. 

For nothing could be farther from the facts. In the first 
place there is, for Christians at least, no getting away from the 
fact that God is the owner of all that exists because He has 
created it, and there is nothing in the Bible anywhere to indicate 
that He has signed away His rights to any portion of it. On the 
contrary, the Old Testament idea of God, which is fundamental 
to that of the New Testament, is that God has actual property 
interests in earthly things, especially in the land (Lev. 25 : 23). 
And if our American conception of property does not tally with 
that of the Old Testament it is not because it is Christian, but 
rather because it is pagan, derived through English common law 
from the pagan laws of ancient Rome. 

In the second place, Jesus has a great deal to say about 
money, which, in the last analysis, is merely a measure of proper- 
ty values and a medium of exchange. Just look up Matt. 6 : 19- 
21, 24-84; 13 : 44-46; Mark 12 : 41-44; Luke 12 : 16-20, 42-48; 
16 :1-8, 19-31. All these passages, and many more which 
could be quoted, leave no doubt whatever as to what Jesus 
thinks about property and how he expects his believers to use it. 
His idea is, briefly, that, because God is the owner of all there is, 
men are responsible to Him for the way they use it, and that any 
use which leaves God out of account is a wrong use of money. 
God being the owner, the most we can ever hope to be in relation 
to what we have is a partner of God, God being the Senior 
Partner.—Evangelical Herald (St. Louis). 


* * 


A SONG IN THE HEART 


In his brilliant and richly suggestive book, ‘‘The Christ of 
Every Road,” Dr. E. Stanley Jones tells how he was invited to 
address an audience of Latin American students. At the close 
of the meeting an accomplished woman, who called herself an 
atheist, turned to the speaker and said, ‘“‘The reason we come to 
hear you is that you have a song in your heart, and Latin Ameri- 
ca dearly loves music.’”’—The Christian Observer (Presbyterian). 
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The Atonement and the Social 
Process 


By Shailer Mathews. (Macmillan. $2.00.) 


Here is a very stimulating and reward- 
ing book. The author is dean of the 
Divinity School of the University of 
Chicago, and one of the great religious 
leaders of the Baptist denomination, as 
well as a dominant figure in the Federal 
Council of Churches, and in recent in- 
ternational church councils. He is well 
fitted by academic experience to deal 
with the subject here treated, having 
worked in the fields of history, New Testa- 
ment and historical theology. 

The principle in the light of which he 
reviews the doctrine of the atonement is 
that theology works in the prevalent so- 
cial patterns of different periods and often 
mistakes these patterns for ultimate meta- 
physical realities. ‘Jesus gave no teach- 
ing regarding his death.” The synoptic 
writers saw in it nothing theological or 
even sacrificial. To Paul the death of 
Jesus was in fulfillment of Old Testament 
prophecy. In the letter to the Hebrews 
the pattern of the Jewish sacrifice ap- 
pears, and this primitive rite of eating the 
god in the commensal meal furnishes the 
pattern which continues in the Roman 
Catholic Church to this day. The po- 
litical pattern of theological thought came 
with the influence of Roman imperialism. 
Augustine formulated it and “lifted the 
Roman state into theology.” “The An- 
selmic interpretation of the death of 
Jesus is sublimated feudalism.’”’ Luther 
dramatized a new social mind, but, like 
the more systematic thought of Calvin, 
his conceptions moved within ‘‘the frame- 
work of a _transcendentalized state.” 
John Locke and the Deists were influenced 
by the implications of the English revolu- 
tion in politics, due to the rise of the 
bourgeoisie, and a constitutional govern- 
ment. This movement also marks the 
beginning of the scientific, in place of the 
political, pattern of thought, and the 
formulation of natural religion in keeping 
with the reason and common sense of the 
common man. 

Democracy and the wage-system fur- 
nished new patterns. Jonathan Edwards 
discussed sin as a debt which Christ paid. 
In the present day the claims of Chris- 
tianity are weakened because they, are 
still presented in the worn-out patterns 
of the past. Dean Mathews says: “If 
Christianity as a religious movement is 
to have standing in the courts of to-day’s 
intellect it will have to find a pattern in 
which io rationalize its attitude which is 
as axiomatic for the modern man of our 
day as the pattern of sovereignty was to the 
modern man of the sixteenth century.” 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be ohtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
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He therefore turns to science and social 
process and says, ‘““That pattern for reli- 
gion we find in our experience of the re- 
lation of an organism to its active environ- 
ment and of individuals to groups.” 

The reader will probably be more con- 


vinced by the critical historical survey than . 


by the attempt at a reinterpretation of 
the atonement in terms of current biology 
and sociology. One reason is that we do 
not as yet have the habit of thinking re- 
ligiously in such terms. But there will be 
other reasons. All theological concepts 
must be restated, and yet the analogy of the 
atonement preserved. The author makes 
the term “personality” central in his inter- 
pretation, but he says (p. 186) that we 
do not know exactly what the term per- 
sonality means. He must use the word 
““God”’ but he defines it, in his attempt to 
be scientific, as the ‘‘environing Activity,” 
and as “‘the personality-evolving forces” of 
the environment. The sufferings of Christ 
may then be conceived as due to the 
fact that “che was subject to the conditions 
in which maladjustment to personality- 
developing forces causes suffering.’”” He 
was saved from this maladjustment, even 
though he died, “because of a perfect re- 
lationship with the personality-evolving 
forces of the universe,’ and became an ex- 
ponent or revelation of right relations. 

Here is a brave and daring attempt to 
pass beyond the old orthodox conceptions 
and phrases, and to emphasize the contin- 
uing vital elements in the great Christian 
epic. Many minds will find the book im- 
mensely releasing and reassuring. The 
orthodox will account it heresy, and the 
non-theologically minded will consider it 
an unconvincing attempt to make tradi- 
tional theology thoroughly modern and 
scientific. 

Edward Scribner Ames. 
Chicago, Ill. 
* * 
The Coming Religion 


By Nathaniel Schmidt. (Macmillan. 
$2.00.) 


The strong conviction of the author 
that we can not know the future except 
through the past is so evident from the 
first to the last page of this volume that it 
might well have been entitled “The Past 
Religions.”’ Beginning with an analysis of 
the religion of primitive man, this scholar 
of ancient civilizations discusses the de- 
velopment of reiigion in relation to myths, 
magic, the birth and death of the gods, 
the rise and fall of ideas like that of the 
atonement, modern science, art, morality, 
government, denominations and _ the 
changes inevitable in the future. The 
enormous resources of knowledge upon 
which Professor Schmidt draws, if em- 
ployed by any one else, would ordinarily 
result in a tome of little interest to the 
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average reader, but in this case a penetrat- 
ing insight and a passion for simplicity 
combine to make a most interesting and 
readable work. Believing that there isfno 
essential conflict between science and re- 
ligion, the conclusion is reached by the 
author that the religion of the future will 
not be a religion with creeds or mediators, 
but rather one that expresses itself in 
various types of ethical fellowship whose 
aim will be to establish ‘not a kingdom 
on earth, but a republic of fellow workers.’’ 
Gardiner M. Day. 


Williamstown, Mass. 
* * 


The Awakening College 


By Dr. Clarence Cook Little. 
Norton & Company. $3.00.) 


Dr. Little approaches the problem of 
modern college life with an unusual back- 
ground of experience as assistant dean of 
Harvard, then president successively of 
the Universities of Michigan and Maine. 
To read the book is to understand why 
he has been a thorn to complacent trustees 
and a goad to indolent professors. He 
insists that students and their personali- 
ties are more important than the comfort 
of the faculty or even the “system” of 
the college. 

Problems of admission and administra- 
tion, fraternities and athletics, automo- 
biles and liquor, co-education and alumni 
reactions on faculty and undergraduates, 
are discussed with understanding, frank- 
ness and vigor. 

His primary thesis is that the college, 
like all other institutions, must change to 
meet the needs of a changed and changing 
order of life. 

“There is a fundamental truth which 
applies to all living things and which takes 
its toll without exception. Whenever any 
organism, whether a tiny living cell, an 
individual animal, or a social order, takes 
on fixed functions and changes its struc- 
ture for the particular purpose of per- 
petuating itself, it thereby limits not only 
its sphere of usefulness, but also its elas- 
ticity or adaptability and its power to 
evolve.” 

Dr. Little insists that while “those who 
worship organization’? may cry out that 
college youth are irreligious, the truth is 
that they refuse to respond to the old 
churchly shibboleths because they are 
religious. The religion of the average 
college student “‘is not worried so much 
about personal salvation as about the 
chance of serving humanity... . It rec- 
ognizes the inadequacy of the church in 
facing the great problems incident to birth, 
marriage, death, wealth, recreation, poli- 
tics, international relations, law and the 
survival of medievalism in religion. It 
loves and trusts God more than any 

(Continued on page 1809) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


DID YOU SAY CHRISTMAS? 


While it is still early in the fall we are 
discovering the folks who plan far ahead 
for their winter activities. Just this week 
we have had several requests for Christ- 
mas material. And we appreciate the 
fact that these friends “‘start early to 
avoid the rush.” 

Within a few days the superintendent of 
your school will receive copies of three 
Christmas services which we are suggesting 
for your Christmas Sunday presentation: 
“Following the Star,” “The Prince of 
Peace,”’ and ‘In Bethlehem of Judea.” 

“Following the Star” is of the pageant 
class, the thread of the story being carried 
by a reader, and the other parts of the 
service being made up of pantomime and 
chorus singing. It is admirably suited to 
the small school which has no outstanding 
taleat in the way of leadership, and to those 
schools whose time is limited. 

“The Prince of Peace” is of a similar 
type, although the characters do their own 
speaking, the words being from the gospels 
or prophecy. The last scene shows how 
we may make our Christmas spirit prac- 
ticable for to-day, and where Armenia is 
used, we may well substitute Japan, thus 
tying idealism to reality. And for those 
churches or organizations which support 
girls in our Blackmer Home, this service 
will emphasize that appeal. 

“In Bethlehem of Judea” is truly a 
Christmas drama—one well worth spend- 
ing time upon. Besides the spoken parts 
there is an opportunity between the scenes 
for chorus work. 

All of these services are adaptable, and 
we suggest that you cut them or add to 
them as your particular need demands. 

Copies of three other services are avail- 
able and will be sent upon request: ‘In 
the City of David,” a play which com- 
bines spoken drama with tableaux on a 
divided stage, ““The Christmas Legends’’ 
in story, tableaux and song; and “Christ- 
mas Fairies,”’ a simple, brief playlet which 
gives the younger children an opportunity 
to participate. With the latter is a sug- 
gested worship service which may precede 
igs 

As we approach the Christmas season we 
shall offer suggestions for various types 
of suitable services. 

* * 
HOW WOULD YOU LIKE THIS 
CHURCH, MR. MINISTER? 


Recently a young lady described to an 
audience a church that has been organized 
in her neighborhood. It has rather less 
than fifty members, but they are all 
young people, not many more than thirty 
years old. The officers of the church are 
these young people, and they constitute 
the congregation. What a challenge to 
the minister! He need not fear that his 
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words will fall on the deaf ears of those 
who have long listened to preaching, nor 
that his hearers will say, “That is not 
what we have been accustomed to hear.” 

There is additional challenge in the fact 
that the church was organized at the re- 
quest of these young people, and not out 
of the conviction of their elders that a 
church was needed. This minister does 
not need to devise means to get his people 
to come to church, because his church be- 
longs to the congregation who wished for 
it and have made it possible. 

Most of these young people are as yet 
unmarried, many students, and several 
nurses in a near-by hospital. They have 
problems that they are eager to solve and 
are seeking the church to give them help. 

Where is this exceptional church? It 
meets every Sunday in the Dojin House in 
the Koishikawa district of Tokyo, Japan. 
Its young membership has been recruited 
from classes and clubs organized by the 
Blackmer Home people and from the hos- 
pital across the way. Will it become a 
permanent church? Perhaps not in the 
sense of a “family church’? where one 
generation succeeds another. But the 
supply of young people will go on through 
the years, and as they scatter from schooi 
or hospital training, they will carry with 
them the truths they have learned, an 
ever-widening circle of influence. 

Such work as this grows out of our 
Mission in Japan. Miss Ruth Downing, 
Sunday School Missionary, is one of the 
“foreign” friends and helpers in this 


church. 
* * 


BIBLE STORY READING BOOKS 
FOR CHILDREN 


Thomas Nelson and Sons have sent us 
copies of their new series of Bible Readers. 
Four books are nowfavailable, Old Testa- 
ment Primer, New%Testament Primer, 
First Bible Reader, Second Bible Reader. 
These books give children the Bible stories 
in the large clear print with which their 
public school readers have made them 


’ essential of a good education. 


familiar. They are tastefully illustrated 
with full page pictures. The church school 
teacher will find them useful for supple- 
mentary work or for pre-session reading. 
Parents will welcome them as providing 
inexpensive and attractive gifts. Children 
who are reading these little collections will 
have a foundation for that knowledge of 
Bible stories and characters which is an 
The price 
of each book is one dollar and they may be 
ordered from the Universalist Publishing 
House. Others in the same series are 
promised for older grades. Our associa- 
tion is grateful to the publishers for the 
gift. 
* * 

TWO MORE OPINIONS OF THE 
MURRAY GROVE INSTITUTE 
From Miss Gardner of Rhode Island 

The inspiration of staying or visiting 
at this “Holy Land of Universalism” is a 
privilege for which every Universalist 
should strive. Added to this the touch of 
Southern hospitality, very noticeable to 
a New Englander, makes a stay here 
most enjoyable. The Institute this year 
was of an exceptionally high order. All 
that it lacked was more students and a 
realization by all present at Murray Grove 
that they are missing a feast of good things 
by non-attendance at the classes: 


From Miss Rice of New York 
The Murray Grove Institute is growing 
in influence, in members, and efficiency. 
The glasses were dignified and attentive. 
The power that is generated at these places 
will be felt in the church at large. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Our church school at Quincy, Mass., 
has a new superintendent, Mrs. Lester 
Sprague. This lady assumes her new re- 
sponsibilities with enthusiasm and a pur- 
pose to continue in well-doing. A new 
course of lessons has been introduced. 
The officers of the school were installed at 
the church service on Sept. 28, Dr. Earle 
acting as installing officer. Dr. Huntley 
is the minister pr tem, and his wide 
experience will be a great help in this 
work of reorganization. 


Mr. Ralph Oxton is the new superin- 
tendent of our school at West Somerville, 
Mass. 


Mr. Earle Dolphin, who has long served 
the East Boston church as organist and 
musical director, now adds to his duties 
the superintendency of the church school. 


Miss Miriam Kneeland, a graduate of 
Boston University in June, is the new di- 
rector of religious education at Woonsock- 
et, R. I. Judging from letters from her 
received at Headquarters, she is taking up 
her task with promptness and efficiency. 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 


The Woman’s National Committee for 
Law Enforcement has published a program 
which it suggests be used in churches, 
schools, clubs and press. It was arranged 
particularly for Constitution Day, Sep- 
tember 17, but could be appropriately used 
at any time. It consists of the singing 
of patriotic hymns and songs, readings, 
and a recitation to be given by a boy of 
high school age, which is the “‘Pledge of 
the Youth of Athens.” 

“JT will never bring reproach upon my 
hallowed arms, nor will I desert the com- 
rade at whose side I stand, but I will de- 
fend our altars and our hearts, single- 
handed or supported by many. 

“My native land I will not leave a 
diminished heritage, but greater and better 
than whea I received it. 

“J will obey whoever is in authority 
and submit to the established laws and 
all others which the people shall har- 
moniously enact. 

“Tf any one tries to overthrow the Con- 
stitution or disobeys it, I will not permit 
him, but will come to its defense, single- 
handed or with the support of all.” 

It seems worthy of using in a program. 
We wonder, as we read the third para- 
graph, just how many of the established 
laws have been enacted harmoniously, 
and just how many we are promising to 
obey when we promise to obey those har- 
moniously enacted. Nevertheless, the 
spirit of the pledge is excellent, and seri- 
ously taken would truly develop law-abid- 
ing and worthy citizens of the youth of 
to-day. The Committee has splendid 
material to offer any who are planning 
programs. on Law Entorcement. The 
address is 519 Metropolitan Bldg., Boston. 


* * 


MAKING MATHEMATICS WORK 


If we should, for instance, make use of 
some of our third and fourth grade arith- 
metic in trying for success in our Mission 
Circle meetings, we believe it would work. 
Why should not every Mission Circle 
adopt this as a slogan for the current year: 

Add members, subtract cares, divide 
labors, multiply results. 

Every Mission Circle should take very 
seriously the problem of new members. 
If for some reason you find your Circle 
with fewer members than when you started 
a year ago, what are you going to do 
about it? Why isn’t every woman in 
your church a member of the Mission 
Circle? Why? In nine cases out of ten 
the answer to your invitation to join, 
“Not interested,” comes from the fact 
that she does not know our program. First, 
be very sure that you, yourself, know it 
and then present it to your prospective 
member. We believe ‘every Universalist 
woman is glad and proud that we can give 


to fifty-four little girls during a summer 
the opportunities of a well-rounded life 
at the Clara Barton Birthplace; that chil- 
dren and those who are no longer children 
may have an opportunity to get at least 
the rudiments of an education in the 
mountains of North Carolina because we 
have workers there whose job it is (and 
they rejoice in their service) to help these 
splendid mountain men and women and 
children to help themselves; that through 
the voice and charming personality of a 


missionary like Georgene Bowen, we learn- 


of what we are able to give to Japanese 


girlhood and young womanhood of men- 
tal and spiritual education; that we can 
maintain churches in districts where folks 
are hungry for the liberal faith! Yes 
every bit of this is challenging, and we 
know every woman will want a part in 
this work when she knows. 

So, add interested members and the 
other things will take care of themselves. 
You automatically subtract your cares 
and divide your labors, and surely you. 
multiply results. 

* * 
MEETING OF EXECUTIVE BOARD 

The Annual Meeting of the Executive 
Board of the Women’s National Mission- 
ary Association will be held Oct. 18, 14, 
15, at the Copley Square Hotel, Boston. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl and M. A. Kapp 


SOME STARTLING STATEMENTS 

In an article entitled ‘‘Farewell to So- 
phistication’”” appearing in the October 
issue of Harper’s Magazine, La Mar 
Warrick makes a number of rather start- 
ling statements, some of which may be 
worth following up, some of which we 
would throw out at once, all of which are 
interesting: 

Towards the end of the article appear 
these paragraphs which, because they deal 
with the religious ideas of young people, 
may be worth our consideration: 

“About such matters the new youth is 
right in step with its elder brothers and 
sisters. The deviation comes here: yes- 
terday’s youth, disgusted with traditional 
morality, traditional religion, traditional 
standards of beauty, threw the whole lot 
overboard. To-day’s youth, disgusted both 
with traditional standards and with the 
chaotic results which have been achieved 
by throwing overboard those standards, 
is looking for a restatement of morality, 
of religion, of beauty, of love. 

“After listening to an  over-erudite 
soul reduce God to a geometric formula, 
one college student writes, ‘My God is the 
skies at sunset, the rainbow bending trans- 
parent across the green of a rain-washed 
hill, the night breeze rattling the brittle 
leaves of the rhododendron bushes. God 
is neither a person nor a thing. It is a 
feeling, an elation. There is peace in it, 
a remoteness from reality.’ ”’ : 

Probably the majority of people reading 
these paragraphs will disagree with the 
writer; one group, perhaps, will say: “It 
is not true, for yesterday’s youth did not 
throw over all the traditional standards of 
morality, religion and beauty. Possibly 
a small group did, but a large number of 
them have remained true to the ideals of 
the past generation.’’ Another group will 
say: “The author is wrong. The young 
people of to-day are not disgusted with 
the chaotic results of this overthrow of 
tradition, they are pleased with it, be- 
cause, though there may not be perfection 


of system, the whole result is infinitely 
better than that which they had, and they 
are satisfied.” 

But in spite of these facts the para- 
graphs should lead a large group of people 
to at least consider the question, ‘‘What 
are the ideals of the young people of to- 
day?” We as young people should be able: 
to say to which point of view the young 
people that we know belong, but it is 
probable that we would not be able to do 
this. The significant factor in the whole 
discussion is this: Whether the ideals and 
ideas of the present as regards morality, 
religion and beauty are being changed from 
the traditional viewpoints of the past, or 
whether the young people of to-day are 
already tired of the new freedom which 
they have theoretically made for them- 
selves, or whether they are still struggling 
to make the old standards fit the present 
ways of living, the fact must stand out 
clearly in the eyes of all those who are 
watching critically, that the young people 
of to-day are making some attempt to 
evolve standards by which they can live. 

To us who are young people these ideas 
that are expressed by Mrs. Warrick 
should do this thing: They should make 
us stop and question the whole idea for 
ourselves. To what better use could we 
pucé an evening together in a young people’s 
meeting than to seeing whether or not 
we could determine the trend of our par- 
ticular group in regard to these ideas? 
There can be no more progress unless the 
young people who make up the genera- 
tion of which she is speaking (she says it is 
the group which is now between about 
twenty and thirty years of age) question 


themselves and find just where they do — 


stand on the subject. Unless we know 
what we are trying to accomplish there 
can be little hope of accomplishing any- 
thing, tor the architect who starts out to 
build over the river, not knowing whether 
it is a dam or a bridge which he is con- 
structing, is not likery to achieve any de- 
gree of success worthy of the name. 
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Among Our Churches 
New York City Letter 


Southold. — Al- 
though the most re- 
motely situated parish, 
Southold will send two 
and perhaps three dele- 
gates to the State 
Convention. As usual 
this parish has held 
services throughout the 
‘summer. - Rev. H. E. Latham and Rev. 
E. L. Conklin have occupied the pulpit. 
Rev. Dr. Thomas Saunders of Houston, 
Texas, was a visitor on his return from 
Europe. Rev. Abram Conklin has begun a 
‘series of sermons on “Christianity, a Way 
of Life.” The church has suffered a loss 
in the death of Dr. J. C. Case, a prominent 
supporter. Plans are being made for 
a resumption of the Bible Study class 
which has been so successful for the past 
few years. A substantial sum has been 
sent to the Ministers’ Pension Fund. * * 
Middletown. — Considerable improve- 
ment on the property has been made in 
the past six months, painting, repairing, 
etc., amounting in value to perhaps $750. 
Now the parish house and the wood trim- 
mings on the stone church have all been 
painted. The tin work was also carefully 
gone over and repaired where necessary. 
The inside of the parish house, the tower 
room and the kitchen were also washed 
and given two coats of paint by Mrs. 
George N. Clemson’s workmen. Our 
church display sign was also painted, 
and we shall have bright new letters in 
keeping. This all has been done at very 
little expense to the church, owing to co- 
operative action by all church societies 
and to the generosity of Mrs. Clemson. 
On this account, too, no request has been 
made to individuals or families for special 
gifts, the money, where given, coming from 
groups. This improvement of buildings 
is an incentive to all societies of the church, 
for all feel it is peculiarly their effort that 
has made the church brighter, and it is. 
Each society is inaugurating ambitious 
plans. Card parties, suppers, rummage 
sales, selling of jello and candy, old and 
new fashioned dances, sale of Christmas 
cards, etc., are in the discussions. Recently 
the Women’s Aid and Mission Circle held 
a pleasant business meeting and supper 
picnic in Mrs. Clemson’s spacious park, 
the beautiful summer house being the 
center. The Fortnightly Auxiliary, which 
' has grown up in the last two years to be- 
come one of the major supports of the 
church, is trying to raise enough extra 
funds to buy a large new gas range for the 
kitchen. This society starts its year 
$80 ahead of last September, so the stove 
is well within its possibilities. The young 
people entertained the Christian Endeavor 
Union Congress with a supper in Septem- 
ber, and are making plans for fall activity. 


Early meetings of the school give promise 
of even better attendance than a year ago. 
The school’s financial resources are also 
better. This church, like many of our 
churches, feels the loss of older members 
by death, inactivity, and removal. Last 
year was bad for us. And our treasurer 
feels it somewhat. But there is reason 
for hope that we can increase our strength 
as we use more happily our resources. Mr. 
Whippen recently lost his mother, Mrs. 
Frank W. Whippen, but will continue in 
his present home. He is on a committee 
to arrange for the 150th anniversary of 
Robert Raikes’s beginning of Sunday 
school work. He is also to teach in the 
Community Teachers’ Training School, 
held in October and November. * * 
Chapin Home.—On Wednesday, Sept. 
10, the trustees of Chapin Home resumed 
the regular monthly meetings after a 
two months’ recess. During the summer 
Mr. Richard Brenton, who has _ been 
superintendent for over forty years, was 
obliged to give up the work on account of 
ill health, and Miss Grace Russell was 
appointed to fill the place. Miss Russell 
has been matron for several years. On 
Friday, Oct. 24, Anniversary Day will be 
observed, with the usual sale of fancy ar- 
ticles, a chicken dinner and a social after- 
noon. On Oct. 12, the regular Sunday 
services will begin. Services have been 
held once each month during the summer. 
* * Metropolitan Alliance.—Arrange- 
ments are being made for a program of 
unusual excellence for the coming year. 
The general theme will be ‘“The Evolution 
of Religion.’”’ Miss Grace L. White, the 
new president, has secured brilliant speak- 
ers, of national reputation. * * All Souls, 
Brooklyn.—Mr. Greenway sent forth in 
September a unique and persuasive posta] 
eard: ‘Lost, Strayed or Stolen: A large 
flock of Universalist sheep. When last 
seen they were browsing along the road of 
Indifference that opens on to the byway of 
Neglect, leading to the highway of Word- 
liness that ends in a state of Apostasy. 
Any one finding these sheep will please 
drive them home if possible. If they 
persistently refuse to come home, drive 
them into the nearest fold, lock the door 
and report to the undersigned. Rev. 
Cornelius Greenway, 961 Ocean Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.’”’ For his opening sermon, 
Sept. 7, Mr. Greenway spoke on ‘‘Chris- 
tian Citizenship at Stake.’’ He referred 
directly and positively to conditions in 
New York City, giving names and inci- 
dents to prove that there was something 
“rotten in Denmark.’”’ The corruption so 
rampant was blamed upon the church, and 


’ Christians who neglect their citizenship. 


It was termed by the Eagle report ‘“‘a severe 
indictment of the church.’”’ Mr. Greenway 
received a commendatory note from Mr. 


Tuttle, one of the candidates for the Gov- 
ernorship of New York State, for his keen 
address. * * Good Tidings, Brooklyn.— 
Mr. Judge and his people are hard at work. 
The minister is a man of cheer and cour- 
age, as evidenced in his Rally Day letter, 
or call to service: ‘‘Dear Friend: We are 
calling for a Rally to the Church of Good 
Tidings on Sunday, Oct. 5. This means all 
of our people and our friends. It also 
means all day open-door welcome with the 
Sunday school at 2.45 and Young People 
at 7.45.- We want you! You know our 
problems, but we are not asking you to 
listen to asad story. By the Grace of God 
we are carrying on and we mean to keep 
the banner of Divine Fatherhood flying 
so that the brotherhood of man will under- 
stand Universalism. But the best cause 
in the world may be lonesome, and we are 
human enough to wish to see other friends 
to hail them as we goon. You will find a 
cheerful church,and if you have burdens, 
let us share them at thealtar.”” * * Floral 
Park, Long Island.—Rev. Harry F. 
Shook has commenced holding services in 
an attractive hall in this rapidly growing 
suburb. His active work began weeks 
ago in a survey of the town and environ- 
ment. We shall report upon this new 
parish in future letters. Enough that a 
fine and promising beginning has been 
made. * * Newark.—Church reopened 
Sept. 7, when Mr. Garner preached an 
able sermon on ‘“‘The Future of Free Re- 
ligion.”’ Sixty-five attended the opening 
meeting of the Ladies’ Aid Society at the 
parsonage on Sept. 24. It was voted after 
several months consideration to change 
the name of the organization to ““Women’s 
Guild of the Universalist Church.” The 
Women’s Mission Circle held a rally 
luncheon on Thursday, Oct. 2. Miss 
Isabel Taylor of Prescott House was the 
speaker. Plans are under way for the 
opening of the Forum on Sunday evening, 
Oct. 19. Speakers during the early part 
of the season will include Joseph Jastrow, 
S. K. Ratcliffe of England, Barrett H. 
Clark, Synd Hassain, Dr. Bruno Roselli, 
Bruce Bliven, David Seabury and Anna 
Louise Strong. On Sunday, Oct. 12, Mr. 
Garner will preach the first of a series of 
three sermons on “Psychology in the Ser- 
vice of the Soul.”” Miss Eddy planned 
an interesting program for Rally Day, 
Oct. 5, in the church school. A dramatic 
presentation was prepared by members 
of the school for parents and friends. * * 
Divine Paternity, Manhattan.—This 
church, ministered to by the pastor-emeri- 
tus, Dr. Hall, has these active organiza- 
tions at work: The Women’s League 
meets in the parish house every fourth 
Tuesday at 2.30 p.m. The object of the 
League is to further the interests and prog- 
ress of the church and to promote fellow- 
ship. All the women of the congregations 
are cordially invited. The Ladies’ Aid 
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Society meets every Tuesday at 10.30 a. 
m., from November to April, in the trus- 
tees’ room, to sew for the needy. The 
society also assists in the work of various 
organizations. It is of vital interest to all 
the women of the parish to attend the 
meetings and help in the work. - The 
Ta Kala (Good Deeds) Society conducts a 
free Baby and Child Welfare Clinic on 
Friday mornings at Prescott Neighbor- 
hood House, 247 East 53d Street. Visitors 
are welcome and all interested in the work 
are invited to become members of the so- 
ciety, which holds its meetings the first 
Wednesday morning of each month in the 
trustees’ room of the church, at 10.30. 
The Fresh Air Fund provides vacations for 
the children of Prescott Neighborhood 
House and others during the summer. 
You are invited to assist in the work. The 
Prescott Neighborhood House is at 247 
East 53d Street. Sunday school service 
is heid at 2.30 p.m. Other activities in- 
clude hot lunches for undernourished chil- 
dren, nursery school, children’s dramatics 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. A. N. Foster of Norwich, Conn., 
has been giving a series of sermons on 
“Three Types of the Community Church” 
—‘“‘The Medieval Cathedral,” “The New 
England Meeting House,” and “The Hu- 
manitarian Church.” 

President John A. Cousens of Tufts 
College and Mrs. Cousens held a reception 
for the newly appointed members of the 
faculty of the School of Arts and Sciences 
at their Chestnut Hill home Sunday af- 
ternoon, Oct. 5. 

Rey. A. W. Altenbern of Manchester, 
N. H., has offered his resignation, to take 
effect Nov. 1. Mr. Altenbern, who has 
been in Manchester four and a half years, 
has accepted a call to the church in Gales- 
burg, Ill. 

Mr. Fred Miller, senior at Tufts, ‘who 
has been serving as student pastor at 
Amesbury, Mass., the past year, will 
preach in the Second Church in Spring- 
field, Mass., Oct. 12, 19 and 26. 


Mr. Robert Lewis, senior in Tufts, who 
supplied the pulpit of the church in Essex, 
Mass., through September, preached in 
Norwell, Mass., on Oct. 5. 

Rev. Peter J. Inness is the preacher in 
North Orange, Mass., on Oct. 5, 12 and 19. 


Preachers at Roxbury, Mass., through 
October are, Rev. L. Griswold Williams 
on the 5th and 12th, Rev. Adelbert E. 
Allison on the 19th, and Rev. J. F. Albion, 
D. D., on the 26th. Rev. George M. Ger- 
trish will supply on Nov. 2. 


Maine 
Pittsfield.—Rev. Milo G. Folsom, pas- 
tor. About three years ago an unknown 
donor presented to the Universalist parish 
of this town the Lancey homestead, which 


and dancing, library, story-hour, savings 
bank, sewing school, boys’ and girls’ clubs, 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, English class, 
mothers’ club, local self-governing board 
and friendly visiting. * * Our Father, 
Brooklyn.—Repairs made upon the meet- 
ing house in recent weeks have put it in per- 
fect condition. Sunday, Oct. 12 (Colum- 
bus Day) was dedicated to a Flag Service. 
An American flag given by Mr. Stanton M. 
Child, senior deacon of the church, and 
a church flag given In Memoriam, by Mrs. 
Edwin L. Faris, were unveiled. Mr. T. J. 
Lewis spoke upon “‘What America Means 
to Me.” Mr. John G. Murray had for his 
subject, “What I Mean to America.” 
Mr. Richard P. Saunders’ theme was 
“America and the World.’”’ The music 
was patriotic and finely rendered. On 
Tuesday, Oct. 14, the Men’s Club and the 
Business and Professional Women’s Club 
held a joint meeting. The guest-speaker 
was Rey. J. A. Judge, who gave a capital 
talk on ‘‘Laughs Between Shells.” 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


and Interests 


adjoined the church property. On Wednes- 
day evening, Sept. 17, 1930, the dream of 
the donor and the parish was realized 
when the renovated home was formally 
opened, presented and dedicated as a par- 
sonage, with a unique and pleasing service. 
The rooms were beautifully decorated with 
cut flowers and on arrival the guests were 
invited to inspect the whole house. After 
this informal social half-hour the actual 
service of dedication took place. This 
was participated in not only by the pastor, 
Rev. Milo G. Folsom, three of the trustees, 
Mr. Sanger Cook, Mr. Harry Coolidge 
and Mr. Perley Whitten, but the entire 
assembly, representing nearly every family 
of the parish, responded with wishes for 
the church for the coming year. Greetings 


-and cordial wishes for the future were ex- 


pressed by the pastors of the Methodist 
and Baptist churches. Readings by Mrs. 
Harold Severance, Mrs. Nancy Milliken 
and Miss Florence Buxton were enjoyed, 
also a solo by Miss Mildred McCausland. 
Instrumental music was furnished by a 
trio composed of Mrs. Harry Coolidge, 
piano, Mrs. Frank Haseltiae, violin, and 
Mrs. Sanger Cook, cello. Following the 
dedication, light refreshments were served 
in the dining-room by Mrs. Folsom, as- 
sisted by several of the ladies of the parish 
and the members of the Clara Barton 
Guild. As the guests were leaving the 
parsonage the glow of light extending 
around the house brought forth many ex- 
pressions of hope that the lighted windows 
might be a symbol of the service of the 
Universalist church in the community, not 
only for the coming year but for all time] 


Ohio 
Belpre.—A quite serious omission was 
made recently in reporting the annual 


meeting of the Washington Association 
of Universalist and Unitarian Churches 


held in the Belpre church Sept. 5-7. Fol- — 


lowing the business session on Saturday 
afternoon the Alliances of the Belpre and 
Little Hocking churches had charge of 
the exercises. Mrs. Bertha Farson of Bei- 
pre led the meeting. The principal part 
on the program was a very interesting and 
practical talk by Mrs. Leona Boyd, presi- 
dent of the Women’s Universalist Mis- 
sionary Association of Ohio. We appre- 
ciate Mrs. Boyd’s coming to us and her 
helpful talk. 

Little Hocking.—The Little Hocking 
church has lost another of its members— 
Elza E. Clark, whose funeral was held at 
the home in Red Bush, near Little Hocking, 


Monday afternoon, Sept. 22. The pastor — 
officiated. Mrs. Clark and one daughter, — 


Mrs. Emma Miller, are members of the 
church. There are left of the family be- 
sides those mentioned, two other daughters, 
a son and several grandchildren. 
* * 
PILGRIMAGE TO THE CLARA 
BARTON BIRTHPLACE 


Twenty-two members of Levana Club— 


of Worcester, Mass., made a pilgrimage to 
the Clara Barton Birthplace at North 


Oxford, recently, visited the house and 


had tables arranged for a basket lunch in 
the barn. 


Levana Cluc is composed of teachers, 


and has a membership of about 100. 
* * 


AN ALABAMA WEDDING 


A wedding of interest to the entire Uni- 
versalist fellowship took place at Camp 
Hill, Ala., Thursday, Oct. 2, at 4 p. m., 
when Miss Mary Frances Slaughter, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. T. Slaugh- 
ter, became the wife of Rev. Clinton Lee 


Seott, D. D., minister of the Universalist 


church in Peoria, Ill. 


The officiating clergymen were Rey. — 


Lyman Ward, D. D., principal of the 


: 
: 
: 
: 


Southern Industrial Institute, Camp Hill, ~ 


and Rev. John van Schaick, Jr., D. D., 
editor of the Christian Leader. 
married the father and mother of the 
bride thirty-two years ago. 


Mr. Ward 


The ceremony took place in the Uni- } 


versalist church of Camp Hill, which was _ 
beautifully decorated with Southern smilax, — 


ferns and yellow dahlias. All around the 
church were memorial windows dedicated 


to direct ancestors and other relatives | 


of the bride. Through the lighter glass of 
a west window the sun fell exactly upon 
the prie-dieu where the two knelt for the 
prayer. 


Crowding the chancel door and stand- — 


é 


ing by another entrance, were negro ser- — 
vants and heipers of the Slaughter family.‘ 


a cool bracing breeze. The mocking-birds ‘ 


it 


home and on many a bush, as the br 
left the house. She appeared 
church on the arm of her father. 


in the ¥ 
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dress was of ivory satin on princess lines, 
with a short train. Her veil was of very 
old point lace. She carried a bouquet of 
yellow Pernet roses and lilies of the valley. 

Heading the wedding procession were 
the ushers, John J. and Raymond Slaugh- 
ter, brothers of the bride, Robert Tucker, 
her cousin, and Hdgar Williams of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. Following them was the 
maid of honor, Miss Eleanor Bonner of 
Washington, D. C., dressed in coral colored 
chiffon, with a light blue hat trimmed with 
gardenias. She carried Talisman roses. 
Her dress, like that of the bride, was 
made in Paris on their vacation trip to- 
gether last summer. Little Mildred 
Gabbett made a dear little flower girl. 
Miss Sarah Chester was at the piano, and 
she was assisted by Mrs. Mainsell Gabbett 
on the violin and Mrs. Creel, vocalist, all 
girlhood friends of the bride. 

The groom in black afternoon suit was 
attended by his brother, Rev. Harold Don 


Scott, pastor of the Universalist church in” 


Camp Hill. 

The church was crowded. Friends and 
relatives drove in from miles around. A 
ear load of parishioners of Dr. Scott drove 
830 miles from Peoria: Mr. and Mrs. J. D. 
Roszell, Mrs. H. L. Roszell, and Mrs. 
Clyde Lefler. Miss Mildred Towle of 
Dennison House, Boston, Mrs. van Schaick 
and Rev. Ladie Rowlett of Chattanooga 
were other out of town guests. Rev. 
and Mrs. Aubrey F. Hess of Atlanta and 
twelve members of the Atlanta parish 
drove down for the occasion. Mr. Hess 
is Dr. Scott’s successor in Atlanta. Prob- 
ably five hundred people were present. 

Dr. Scott, who had to preach and speak 
on Sunday in Peoria, was expected in 
Camp Hill Wednesday night, but arrived 
Tuesday morning, having driven over 
800 miles in twenty-four hours, breaking 
all interstate records in this part of the 
country. 

Following the wedding ceremony, a 
reception was given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Slaughter at their plantation, about a mile 
southeast of Camp Hill. The large rooms 
were beautifully decorated with ferns, wild 
flowers and Southern smilax—the color 
scheme being yellow and white against a 
yackground of dark green. Old time 
Southern hospitality permeated every- 
ching. Friends and neighbors assisted 
in the true Southern way. About six 
clock the bride and groom started on a 
orief trip to New Orleans and Havana. 
The bride’s going away dress was cocoa 
colored flat crepe with hat to match. 

The night before the ceremony Mr. and 
Mrs. Slaughter gave a dinner to the wed- 
ling party and out of town guests—twenty- 
sight in all. Following the dinner the 
Southern Industrial Institute, where Mrs. 
scott once taught, opened its doors for a 
varty and dance held in the Assembly 
Hall, which was beautifully decorated for 
the occasion. It was a very successful 
iffair. On Tuesday night before the wed- 
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ding Dr. and Mrs. Ward entertained at 
dinner the wedding party, relatives and 
other guests—eighteen in all. The din- 
ner was given in the beautiful Ward home 
on the campus of the Institute. 

From all parts of the country presents 
poured into the Slaughter home, with 
many letters and telegrams. 

The bride for seven years has been a 
Field Worker for the General Sunday 
School Association of the Universalist 
Church. She has visited almost every 
state where there are Universajist churches, 
some of them repeatedly. She has taught 
in institutes, lectured here and there, and 
occasionally has done intensive work for 
a month or more at a time in selected 
parishes. She has friends in practically 
every Universalist parish. 

She was educated at Camp Hill, had 
one year in Tufts College, then entered 
Judson College, Marion, Alabama, grad- 
uating in 1919. She taught a year in a 
high school in Louisiana and a year at 
Camp Hill. Then she took a course at St. 
Lawrence University for parish workers, 
graduating in 1922. From 1922 to 1923 
she served the parish in Haverhill, Mass., 
resigning to enter the service of the General 
Sunday School Association in 1923. 

Dr. Scott is pastor of one of the largest 
churches in the Universalist fellowship at 
Peoria, Ill., and is also a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the Universalist 
General Convention, the governing body 
of the Universalist denomination. He is 
Vermont born, has served churches on the 
Pacific coast and in the South, as well as 
in the North and East. He has recently 
finished a successful pastorate at Atlanta, 
Ga., where he left many friends. He was 
graduated from Tufts College and: Tufts 
Divinity School, receiving his degrees in 
1914 and 1915. 

Alabama, especially the rolling or hilly 
Alabama of Tallapoosa County, in early 
October, afforded a beautiful setting for 
the wedding. There was neither the in- 
tense heat of early September in New 
England, nor the chill winds of approach- 
ing autumn. In the background of this 
wedding were sturdy oaks, tall yellow 
pines, sour-gum trees in autumn coloring, 
goldenrod and purple asters, persimmons 
falling to the ground dead ripe, gardens 
where the scuppernong grapes hung in 
abundance, thickets along the little runs 
where one couid find the delicious wild 
muscadines. There were miles of cotton 
fields and other miles of corn, the cotton 
fields sprinkled all over with white bolls, 
the corn fields dead and brown, waiting 
to be harvested. Though the cotton crop 
is short because of a severe drought, the 
fields were unusually beautiful because of 
a new growth which came with the early 
September rains,and picturesque with the 
field hands busy gathering the crop. 

Over all this cotton country lies the 
shadow of the drought, repeated crop 
failure, low prices, economic depression, 


but there was plenty of good cheer for the 
wedding. 

And the beautiful setting and beautiful 
weather, the beautiful spirit of helpfulnes 
and kindness everywhere in evidence, 
seemed exactly right for the wedding of a 
beautiful girl who has given herself freely 
to the service of young and old everywhere 
that she has gone. 

oe Af GS 
* * 

OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1304) 
generation before it and it is unafraid.’’ 

“The Awakening College” will not only 
stimulate and compel educators to face 
their own tasks more intelligently and 
courageously, but it will help intelligent 
and thoughtful parents to a better under- 
standing of what they should seek and de- 
mand from the institutions to which they 
are to entrust the moulding and develop- 
ing of their children’s minds and characters. 

Harold Marshall. 
* * 
A Spanish Epic 
The Tale of the Warrior Lord: El Can- 
tar de Mio Cid. Translated by Mer-’ 
riam Sherwood; decorated by Henry 

C. Pitz. (Longmans, Green. $2.50.) 

It was, indeed, a surprise to find this 
charming old epic classed among the 
“Books for Young Readers,’’ but why 
should it not be? Homer and the Ar- 
thurian legends are read with zest by 
adolescents, and the famous national epic 
of Spain, with its intimate detail of 
knights, of battles well fought, of the king’s 
court and the tourney where strong men 
risk life and honor for ladies in dismay, is 
told with such simplicity and grace as to 
give pleasure to all who can read. 

Dr. Sherwood has performed the in- 
tricate task of the translator in so master- 
ly a way that, although the English is in 
prose, one can feel the swing of the Spanish 
rhythm throughout. The Foreword, writ- 
ten with the same charming grace as the 
text, disproves the idea that to be scholar- 
ly one must be dry. 

A bit of carelessness in the summary on 
the jacket, for which the translator is not 
responsible, is disappointing. The writer 
of this summary should have acquainted 
himself with the ending of the Tale. 

Charles F. Fraker. 

Harvard University. 

* * 


A Worker in Wood 


By Edmund H. Sears. (Cornhill Publish- 
ing Company. $1.50.) 

These three little fables of the time of 
Christ and his influence on these whose 
life he touched are charming and unusual, 
and the illustrations by Arild Rosenkranz 
are strikingly beautiful. 

“Unto the Least,” the first story, is 
somewhat sentimental and unconvincing, 
but “A Worker in Wood” tells impressively 
of the power of righteousness to cleanse 
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the heart of evil. By far the best of the 
three, however, is the story of crippled 
Joseph in “As He Passed By,’’ of his re- 
sponsiveness to the message of Jesus of 
Nazareth, of his eagerness to believe him 
the Messiah, of his challenge to the con- 
servatism of his uncle, the scribe, and of 
the reward that his seeking spirit found. 
DG: 


* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 
(Continued from page 1282) 
trained in their own music school. This 
year the orchestra numbered fifty trained 
musicians, and the problem of the choir 
was not whom to take but whom to leave 
out. The music was written by the music 
master of the school in 1818. Fabulous 
prices have been offered for the score, 
but they have never allowed it to be 

printed. 

All the actors go to mass each morning 
before going to the play. 

For those of us who saw the Passion 
Play in 1910 and 1922 it was a significant 
change from Anton Lang, the mild and 
tender Jesus, to the present Christ, who is 
virile and masterful. 

There is absolutely no theology in the 
play from beginning to end. They have 
simply used the New Testament story. 

Easily the greatest actor this year was 
Judas, who moved us both to tears and 
sympathy by the sheer genius of his act- 
ing. 

The play itself is a great work of art, 
done by masters, with nothing crude or 
jarring from beginning to end. 

We found not the slightest evidence 
that it had been commercialized by the 
people of Oberammergau, though trans- 
portation companies and others were 
prone to exploit it to the full. Twice 
during the present season the villagers 
were offered one million dollars for a single 
movie performance, and twice they refused. 
It seems likely to go on in the future, as 
in the past, one of the few survivals of a 
great medieval mood. 


* 


MID-WEST DENOMINATIONAL 
RALLY 


The Mid-West Denominational Rally 
to be held in Indianapolis in conjunction 
with the Universalist State Convention of 
Indiana and the meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of the General Convention, will 
open with a Ministers’ Conference at 2 
p. m., Wednesday, Oct. 22. Ministers 
from Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, and Indiana will participate in this 
conference, which will continue its sessions 
through Thursday. A Ministers’ Fellow- 
ship Luncheon will be featured Thursday 
noon. 

Among the denominational leaders who 
will speak at the afternoon and evening 
meetings are Dr. Frank Adams, Dr. Wal- 
ter Macpherson, Dr. Clinton Scott, Dr. 
L. Ward Brigham, Dr. Effie McCollum 


Jones, Dr. Gertrude Earle, Rev. W. G. 
Dotterer, and Dr. Roger Etz. The prin- 
cipal speaker at the Saturday night ban- 
quet will be Mr. Victor Friend of Massa- 
chusetts, one of the prominent laymen of 
our denomination. 

The pastor and people of Central Church 
extend a most cordial invitation to all 
Universalists of the Middle West to at- 
tend this rally. Write for reservations to 
Mrs. Charles Cherdron, 5161 Park Ave., 
Indianapolis, or to Rev. Fred A. Line, 320 
East Fifteenth Street. Reservations for 
the banquet should be made not later 
than October 18. 

On to Indianapolis for this Big Rally. 

Rally! Rally! Rally! 


* * 


LAYMEN’S RALLY AND BANQUET 


The Universalist Club of Boston and 
the Executive Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention are plan- 


ning for a big Laymen’s Rally and Ban- | 


quet in the Church of the Redemption, 
Boston, on Monday evening, Nov. 10. 
Each parish in Massa¢husetts is asked to 
have a full sized delegation present at 
this important event. 


Notices 
GENERAL CONVENTION TRUSTEES 


The regular meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
the Universalist General Convention will be held 
in Indianapolis, Indiana, Oct. 27-28, 1930. Any 
matters to be brought to the attention of the Board 
should be in the hands of the undersigned not later 
than Oct. 15. 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
iE 


SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKER AND PARISH 
ASSISTANT 


A Universalist young woman always active in 
Sunday school and Y. P. C. U. work, a graduate of a 
school of religious education, desires position. Only 
moderate salary expected. 

Address M. M., care Christian Leader. 


* * 


WISCONSIN FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. Lawrence W. Abbott of Racine, Wisconsin, 
received on transfer from the Massachusetts Con- 
vention, Oct. 3, 1980. 

M.L. Aldridge, Chairman. 
+e 


Y. P. C. U. OF NEW YORK STATE 


The annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of the Universalist Church of New 
York State will be held in the Universalist church 
at Buffalo, N. Y., beginning Friday evening, Nov. 
28, and ending Sunday, Nov. 30, 1930. 

The meeting is for the purpose of receiving re- 
ports, the election of officers, and for the-transac- 
tion of any other business that may legally come 
before it. 

Naomi Mecier Wilkin, Secretary. 
ae! 


INDIANA CONVENTION 


The 83d annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Indiana, Inc., and Auxiliary Conventions 
will be held in Central Universalist Church, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., Oct. 23 to 26, 1930. 

Opening session of the Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Society will be held at 1.30 p. m., Thurs- 
day,’ Oct. 23, followed by the opening session of the 
Universalist Convention of Indiana at 3.30 p. m. 

These meetings are for the purpose of hearing re- 
ports, electing officers and transacting any business 
that may come before the Convention. 


A Mid-West meeting of Universalist ministers of 
Indiana and adjoining states will be held at the same 
time and place, beginning a day earlier, Wednes- 
day, Oct. 22, continuing over Sunday and followed 
by a meeting of the Trustees of the General Con- 
vention. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 
+2 * 
ALABAMA STATE CONVENTION 


The thirtieth annual session of the Alabama Uni- 
versalist Convention will convene in Cohassett 
(Conecuh County) church, Alabama, Noy. 21 to 23 
inclusive, for the purpose of hearing reports, elect- 
ing officers and transacting whatever business may 
come before it. 

Martha Langley, Secretary. 
x 
ONTARIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 53d annual meeting of the Ontario Univer- 
salist Convention will be held in the Universalist 
church, Blenheim, Ontario, on Oct. 14 and 15, 1930. 

The Convention will open with a special service 
on Tuesday evening. Election of officers and other 
business will be transacted on Wednesday. 

Members and friends are cordially invited to at- 
tend these services. 


* x 
PUBLIC MEETING 


The program for the Public Meeting of the Wom 
an’s Universalist Missionary Society of Massa- 
chusetts at Gloucester, Thursday, Oct. 16, will 
in part as follows: 

Following the usual opening praise service and 
greetings, Mrs. Carl F. Elsner will speak on ‘The 
Joys and Benefits of the Ferry Beach Institute.” 
This will be followed by ‘‘Facts and Fancies’”—C€ 
tions and Answers. 

Mr. John M. Trout, secretary for the Promotion 
of Christian Citizenship, Massachusetts Federatiot 
of Churches, will speak on ““The Menace of ‘O 
Years.’ ”” 

Following the Good Fellowship Luncheon a 
ception will be held to greet Miss Georgene Bow 
of the Blackmer Home for Girls, Tokyo, Japan. 
Miss Bowen will give an address in the afternoon. ~ 

Mrs. John Smith Lowe and Miss Ivetta Holway 
will be the soloists. 

Trains leave North Station for Gloucester. 
Gloucester railroad station, Washington St., turn 
left on to Middle Street, church on corner of Midd 
and Church Streets. By auto, Western Ave., pa 
Fisherman’s monument, just beyond turn left over 
Middle St. across Washington St., by the Joan of Art 
statue, turn first right on to Middle St. 

An effort is being made to have a bus leave Davi 
Sq., West Somerville, at 8.30 a. m., Medford Sa, 
at 8.40, Malden Sq. at 8.50 and City Hall, Melros 
at 9 a. m. to accommodate those who can reach thosé 
places. All desiring to take the bus at any of thes 
Points please notify Mrs. Chester A. Polsey, 18 Sum- 
mit Road, Medford, Mass. Tel., Mystic 024: 

The cost of the round trip will be $1.25. 

eke 

NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of license as a lay preacher granted 
E. J. L. Bisson, New South Berlin. 

Ordination of Lyman Achenbach authorized. 
George H. Bowers, Secretary. 


Esther Thompson, Secretary. ' 


EXTRA MONEY--Easy! 


Sell Christmas Cards! Deal direct with Manufacturer o 
outstanding $1 Box Assortment of 24 fine engraved 
designs; a so personal name imprinted greetings. 
You’llbe surprised at our prices and commission to you. 
Write for Samples and Details. 
THISTLE ENGRAVING end’ eve es 
Dept. J, 20 Vesey St., 


- THE FINEST GIFT 
FOR FRIENDS 


BIBLES 


All Styles, Sizes and Prices 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 


Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
_ MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


_ Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


~ Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
201 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


HE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


. 14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
yomen desire to call attention to this organization, 
hich offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
nd agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
‘omen with only moderate means of support who 
ome to this city for work or study. It is located at 
‘ Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
n the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
1e city. The price of rooms with board, including 
ght and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
1ests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
ations for women unattended who may wish to 
isit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
ents the price is $1.25 a day. 

‘For further information please address the Su- 
q wens Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
+» Boston. 
For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President, 
Modern Books PUBLIC SPEAKING 
occasions---send for new 


The SPEAKERS LIBRARY, 
(Brightwood Station) Washington, D. C. 


that qualify you for all 


catalogue. 
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Educational 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


LIGHT ..2 PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 


Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 
bound brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 


in seal 


Price $1.00 postpaid 


Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston. 


,;CHILD’S BIBLE 


GENUINE LEATHER BINDING 
LARGE MINION TYPE Se .00 
SELF-PRONOUNCING Postpaid 
Palestine 
Pictures in 


Prepared to Appeal to the Child’s 
Own Interest with 


Pictures which illustrate in natural colors 
ee taken from nature and life 


in the H as they now Cae 
The te: a is ae Prencun ; 
wiles, conare, cing, by the aid ot 


can learn t 
ficult SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES, eae 


pectmen of Tyre . 


S; 
hes fv called themunto him, 


- S$uffer little children to 


No. 5415 French Morocco Leather 
overlapping covers, round corners, 
under gold edges, head bands and pur- ™ $2. 00 
ple silk marker, gold titles.. 


@ tand sai 


Order of 
Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston Mass. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respect! o« 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Se! orc 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo! 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruetion provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with weH-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Afass. 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 


graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Gr _duates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

F. H. BURDETT, President 
156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


Pulpit Gowns 
Choir Gowns 
Caps and Hoods 


‘Best Quality 
Low Prices 


Universalist Publishing House 


i 
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Crackling 


With a screech of brakes the New York- 
to-Chicago Limited came to a sudden stop. 
Passengers, hurled from their seats in the 
third car, were scrambling about excitedly 
when a conductor rushed in. 

“Eyverything’s all right,’ he shouted. 
“Some one pulled the emergency cord and 
the brakes took hold teo quickly. The 
last car has left the rails. No one’s hurt,” 
he assured them, “but we’ll be delayed 
about three hours.” 

“Good Lord!” exclaimed a young man, 
“three hours, and I’m to be married this 
evening in Chicago.” 

The conductor swung about and re- 
garded the young man angrily. 

“Say,” he demanded, “‘are you the bird 
who pulled that cord?”—Judge. 

* * 

The manager of a picture-theater teils 
me this is a true story. Two men stopped 
outside his cinema and looked at the poster 
announcing “All Quiet on the Western 
Front.” 

“Let’s go in,”’ said one. 

“No,” said the other. “I’m fed up with 
these Western pictures, all cowboys; and 
bronco-riding.’’—London Opinion. 

* * 

“Ten cents’ worth of bicarbonate of soda 
for indigestion at this time of night,” 
cried the infuriated druggist, who had been 
aroused at 2 a. m., “when a glass of hot 
water would have done just as well!’ 

“Weel, weel,” returned MacDougal, “‘I 
thank ye for the advice, and I’ll no’ bother 
ye after all. Good-night.’’-—The Path- 
finder. 

* * 

A rookie received a severe lecture one 
day from his sergeant. The next day he 
passed the sergeant without saluting. 

“Hey, youse, why don’t you salute me?”’ 
yelled the sergeant. 

“Aw,” said the rookie, “I thought you 
was still mad at me.’’—Royal Arcanum 
Bulletin. 

The bridegroom was in a poetic frenzy 
as he strolled along the seashore. “Roll 
on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll,” 
he recited to his bride. 

“Oh, Gerald,’ she exclaimed, “how 
wonderful you are. It’s doing it.”’—Hxz- 
change. 

“What is your brother in college?” 

“A halfback.” 

“T mean in studies.” 

“Oh, in studies he’s away back.’’—Mon- 
treal Star. 

“How much gas do we have, Algernon?” 

“Egad, Koozma, it points to one-halt, 
but whether the bally thing means half 
full or half empty, I don’t know.”’—Rice 
Owl. a 

e * * 

The only crime now punishable by death 

is pedestrianism.—Grand Rapids Press. 


BOOKS 


By John van Schaick, Jr., 
Editor of the Christian Leader. 


“The Little Corner Never Conquered ” 
The story of the work done by the Com- 


mission to Belgium of the American Red 
Cross. The revival of interest in the best 
of the war books has brought this’ work to 
the front again. A picture of war as seen 


by a relief worker at the front. Price $2.00. 


“Cruising Around a Changing World” 


Published at $1.50. Now scarce and hard 
to get. None for sale. 


“CRUISING CROSS COUNTRY” Journeyings of an Editor 


The best of the earlier cruises. Less than 
fifty copies left. Price $2.00 while they last. 


“NATURE CRUISINGS” °° snathe LrrtLe HILL FARM 


Illustrated. Generously welcomed by both 
religious and nature study circles. Down 


to the last hundred copies. Price $2.50. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston; Mass. 
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